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WHITIN AND KITSON 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


| E HAVE furnished plans, specifications and engineering work for over one 
W hundred and fifty cotton mills in the South. Have furnished machinery 

and complete equipments for nearly all of these mills, and for as many 
Our large experience enables us to insure 


: se more designed by other engineers. 
Re-Organization the very best results. A large majority of Southern mills use some of our machinery, 


many use it exclusively. 


KITSON Improved Picking Machinery. 


Complete 


of : | WHITIN Roving Machinery, with Patented Improvements. 


WHITIN Cards, Drawings, 
Machines, Spinning, T wisters, Spoolers, Reels, Looms, Quillers. 


Old Mill | CRAMER Air Conditioning System for Humidifying, Ventilating and Air . N | 
1S CRAMER Automatic Regulators for any make of Humidifying and Heating ° cw | tton 


Systems. 


House 


| S MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT: 
a pecia ty | Machinery; Card Grinders; Cloth Room and Finishing Machinery; Nappers; Dye 

Mf Steam, Water and Electric Fire Protection, 
Electric Lighting, Humidifying Apparatus, Heating and Ventilating Apparatus, 
Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers, and 


achinery; Power Plants; 


Railways, Combers, Sliver and Ribbon Lap |]. Equipment for 


Winding, Slashing and’ Warping Mi 7 
ills 


STUART W. CRAMER 
SOUTHERN AGENT 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


OUR RINGS 


THERE ARE NONE OTHERS 
“JUST AS GOOD” — 


MIRROR SPINNING RINGS 


TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF 


| DRAPER. COMPANY 


HOPE DALE.MASS. 


THE 
MacColl Guide 


will, with a much more open : wetting. remove ‘dita or 
bunches that would pass through other spooler eae. 


fea for Circular 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


SOUTHERN AGENT 


J. D. CLOUDMAN..... 40S. Forsyth St, ATLANTA, GA. 
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Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying, Finishing and 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


H.W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BUILDERS OF MODERN 


Mercerizing Machinery 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD BOTH 
IN |_DESIGN AND _CONSTRUCTION 


SOLICITED 


A. H. WASHBURN, Southern Agent 
Suite 800-806 Realty Building 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


DIANIL COLORS THIOGENE COLORS 
HELINDONE COLORS INDIGO M LB 


MANUFACTURED BY 
_ Farbwerke vorm Meister, Lucius & Bruening 


Victoria Sizes F Compounds 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Consolidated Color and Chemical Company 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Sole Agents for United State} and Canada 
- 122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN 
BRANCHES: 


Charlotte, 210 S. Tryon Street 
Atlanta, Empire Building 


CLARK’S DIRECTORY 


Southern Mills 
~ Jan. Ist, 1912, Edition, Price $1.00 
CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Saves Expensive Trips 


NECESSARY for the Attorney to 
have a personal talk with a client in a distant 
city. Uhe journey would seriously interfere 
with several important engagements made for 
that day. 


He used the Long Dinance Bell Tele phone, 
had a satisfactory talk with his distant dient and 
was able to keep all his engagements at home. 


The Long Distance Bell Telephone increases 
the efficiency of business men who adapt it to their 
needs. It can serve you with — satisfaction 
and economy. | 


By the way, have you a Bell Tdenhone? | 


AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of the 


Metallic Drawing Rolls 


‘Over the leather system before plasing orders tox new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in produc- 
tion, have them applied to their old machinery, 
25 Per Cent. More Production 
Guaranteed. 
SAVES 
Coveiing, Varnishing, Floor Space, 
Power, Waste and Wear. — 


W rite for Points Claimed, Also Prices wad Particulars to 


~The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


ORCHARD, MASS. 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE 


Our Dobby i is the Newest and Best 


on 1 the Market 


MAKERS OF LOOMS FOR 
-Plain and Fancy Weaving 


FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETES 


SOUTHERN AGENT, 0. A. ROBBINS, - - CHARLOTTE, N, C. 


| KILBURN, LINCOLN & GO| 
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years ago it was 


ter financtal 


TILE BULL 
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(Continued from Last Week) 
Hand-Loom Weaving. 

Italy is a country in which hand- 
lom weaving still flourishes. Ten 
estimated 
there were 60,000 hand looms in 
Italy, and although it is difficult to 


ascertain the exact number now in. 


use, a8 many are owned by. the 
peasants in obscure places, it is 
estimated at about 25,000. 


The number in actual operation 
necessarily varies from year to year 
and from season to season. Hand- 
loom weaving is primarily a home 
industry and the people engage in 


it when they have nothing else to 


do. -In the spring and fall, when 
the peasants are busy in the fields, 
the number in operation decreases 
and the maximum number is opera- 
ted in the winter months. The de- 
cline in hand-loom “weaving has 
been eaused not only by the direet 
competition of mechanical looms 
but by the resultant fact that cot- 
ton goods have become so cheap 
that the peasants, who are in bet- 
condition than form- 
erly, prefer to buy rather than to 
weave for their own. consumption. 
In addition to the hand looms 
owned and operated by individuals, 
there are many under the supervi- 


sion of firms that also operate me- 


chanical looms, The weaver ob- 
tains the yarn from the mill after 
it is carefully weighed. When the 
cloth is finished and brought to the 
factory the weight is again taken, 
and the weaver is paid by the piece, 
as in mechanical weaving. The 
looms are usually: rented by the 
year or purchased outright, by the 
however, both hand and power 
looms are to be found in a weave 
shed. For example, one mill I vis- 
ited had nearly 100 hand laoms and 
200 power looms working, and the 
manager stated that in addition to 
these the firm had nearly 700 hand 
looms under its supervision in the 
village and its environs. This sys- 
tem under 
looms working for it outside of its 
own plant is not confined to hand 
looms, and a number of small weav- 
ing plants or sheds may be under 
the contro! of a larger firm  al- 
though not owned by it.. | 
Center of Hand Industry—Wages. 
While hand-loom weaving is ecar- 
ried om in various parts of Italy, 
Monza in Lombardy and Chieri in 


that . 


which a eompany has... 


Report of Commercial Agént R. M. Odell 


Piedmont are generally regarded as 
the centers of the. industry. At 
Monza the chief product consists 
of woven tapestries and upholstery 
eloths, and the annual output of 
these goods is valued at about $1,- 
000,000. More than half of this 
amount is experted and a market 


for the tapestries has been found 


in the United States. They are 
usually woven about 18 or 20 by 60 
inehes and are sold by the manufac- 
turer at prices ranging from $2.50 
to $7 per dozen. They are woven 
on a Jacquard hand loom and are 
usually ornamented with Italian 
scenes. . 


In Chieri there are 20 hand-loom 
weaving firms, of which several own 
or operate from 500 to 600 looms 
each. The staple articles of manu- 
facture are fancy dress goods, fan- 
ey colored quilts (gros de Tours), 
and fancy waistcoat fabrics. In all 


of these lines there is a consider- 


able export trade; particularly with 
South America. 

The price pajd. for hand-loom 
weaving is- higher than that. for 
weaving similar material on a me- 
chanical loom, yet te hand looms 
continue to compete with the lat- 
ter. I made many inquiries as to 
the cause of this, and it seemed to 
be the opinion that [hey are able to 
compete successfully only in the 
lines already mentioned, where the 
speed of the loom is necessarily 


slow and where the skill of the 


operative is an important factor in 
the weaving of the cloth. In weav- 
ing by hand looms there is also a 
saving not only in power but in the 
cost of machinery. A Jacquard 
hand loom can be purchased for 
about $20, and they can often be 
rented for a much lower figure. - 
Another reason for the continu- 
ance of hand-loom weaving in 
Italy is the fact that it has been 
carried on for generations. In a cen- 
ter like Chieri the people are averse 


to entering a cotton factory, with. 


its regular hours, and they chafe 
under the strict discipline and close 
supervision whieh obtain there. 


-They prefer to weave in their own 


homes, to work when they choose 
and as their faney dictates. The 
manager of one of the Chieri mills 
informed me that he had experi- 


and it was his opinion that hand- 
loom weaving in certain lines would 
continue to hold a place in the Ital- 
ian cotton industry. 

Mill Construction and Equipment. 

Most of the Italian mills are mod- 
ern and fairly large buildings. Some 
are of brick, but the majority are 
of reénforced concrete construction, 
and they are built in the style of the 
most up-to-date American or Eng- 
lish mills. Many of them have been 
planned by Lancashire engineering 
firms, which furnish most of the 
machinery. A striking feature of 
those built in recent years is the en- 
tire absence of wood, making them 
practically fireproof. 
Spinning mills were formerly of one 
story, but the tendency in the past 
few years has ben toward two and 
three story structures, in order to 
obtain a more complete separation 
of the several departments of open- 
ing, carding, and spinning. Weav- 
ing mills are almost all one story, 
with the familiar saw-tooth roof, 
affording ample light. 

Italian mills usually present a 
more attractive and pleasing exte- 


rior than American mills because 


the owners take more pride in ap- 
pearance and are willing to spend a 
little more for ornamentation. In 


the interior they are very roomy and 


spacious, alleys being wider and the 
distance between machines greater 
than in American factories. 


Fire Protection—Hur idification— 
Lighting. 


The mills, as a rule, are well pro- 
tected against fre, and the fact that 
they are of concrete construction 
throughout and that all window 
frames and doors are of metal re- 
due the fire risk. Fire insurance 
rates on cotton mills necessarily 
vary according to the type of con- 
struction, height of  buildings— 
whether one, two or three stories— 
and the amount of protection pro- 
vided. The average, however, is 10 


lire per thousand on a one-story 


spinning mill: and 3 lire per thou- 
sand on a weaving mill of ordinary 
construction. These rates are re- 
duced 45 per cent in the case of 
spinning mills and 35 per cent in the 
case of weaving mills if automatic 
sprinklers are installed. Although 
the cotton manufacturers have en- 


enced great difficulty in obtaining deavored to form a mutual insurance 


labor for his mill owing to. this 
feeling on the part of the people, 


association, their efforts have not 


been very successful, owing to the 


fact that many of the mills are in-' 


sured in the regular companies un- 
der contract for a number of years 

The Italian manufacturers, realiz- 
ing the importance of securing good 
spinning and weaving conditions 
through artificial means of humidi- 
fication, have given muchitettention 
to this subject, and humidifiers have 
been installed in practically all of 
the important mills. The system 
most generally in use is that of 
sending damp air .into the rooms 
from air canals below, through grids 
in the floor, or through hollow but- 
tresses in the case of two and three 
story mills. This method has the 
advantage thal it can be used in 
winter for heating purposes, the air 
being heated in the storage cham- 
ber before it is emitted into the 
room; 
secured by changing the air quite 
frequently. Another means of hu- 


midification and one much in use in 
‘weaving mills is the injection of fine 


sprays of water into the rooms. In 
this system two lines of pipe are 
used, one for water and another and 


larger one for sompressed air. At 


the “heads,” placed at intervals of 
about 15 feet, the air forces the 
water out in a spray through smal) 
apertures. 

The mills are all lighted by elec- 
tricity, are lights being the rule in 
both spinning and weaving mills, al- 
though in. the latter. incandescent 
lamps may sometimes be found. 


Cost of Construction. 
Land in Italy for building sites 


eosts about 2 lire per square meter 


(3.58 cents per square foot) in the 
country districts, and from 5 to. 6 
lire per square meter (8.96 to 10.76 
cents per square foot) in the ep- 
virons of manufacturing towns. The 
cost of building a mill varies, of 
course, with the loetality, type of 
building, and class of yarn or cloth 
manufactured. There is also a dif- 
ference from year to year because 


of the fluctuating prices of machin- 


ery, Which are low at present on ac- 
count of the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the cotton industry. In gen- 
eral, it may be stated. that a spin- 
ning mill complete, with all modern 


machinery, improvements, fire pro- 


tection, and humidifiers, cots 60 lire 
($11.58) per spindle; but this price 
includes, in addition to the mill 
building, tenements for the opera- 


(Continued on Page 8.) 
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See. fit. 


The followimg are a few of the 
letters that have been recently re- 
ceived from mill people relative to 


the recent report of the Labor Bu-- 


reau. 


Newberry, 8. 
Mr. David Clark. 

I congratulate and thank you for 
your editorial on the Labor Bureau 
report. These reports discredit the 
South and misrepresent. conditions. 

Yours truly, 
J. M. Davis. 


Laurel, Miss. 
Editor: 

Your issue of Merch 7th contains 

an article, or rather extracts from 
a recent report of the Bureau of 
Labor. I read it beeause it was 
published in your paper, but I fear 
that some will fail to see the edi- 
torial published in the same issue. 
relative to the report. Should such 
be the ease, it is probable that your 
influence would be hurt by it. 
| I consider that you have looked 
at this report as being the slander- 
ous remarks of some one trying to 
make a living by their lying ton- 
gue, 
, If any one will ieukee a fair inves- 
tigation of the Southern cotton mill 
people, he will find that they are 
just as decent and respectful a set 
of people as can be found any- 
where. 

But why shfuld thé mill people 
alone be singled out to be reported 
upon and -slandered? Let these 
Northern crities attend to their own 
business: in other words, let them 
look at their own surroundings and 
they will find there enough to write 
about and make a large book, too 

It is true that in every vocation 
there are some things that are un- 


. pleasant, but why should any man 


be allowed to go free who will write 
about decent people, things which 
wil] cause them to be looked down 


upon, simply because they are mil! 
_ people? 


I wish that you could carry in 
your editorials, articles which will 


help your readers pul a stop -to hav- 


ing such slanderous things written 
about them. You have, it seems to 
me, replied to the article in the 
right way. When [ first read the 
article, as it appeared on the firs! 
three pages of your paper, I was 
right much incensed, but after 
reading your editorial I understood 
why you allowed it to be published 

1 want to take the liberty of 
thanking you for your fitting and 
just reply to this attack on our 
people. 

While not writing this for publi- 
eation, vou may publish it if you 
HOC) Lomax. 


~The Greensboro (N. Datly 
News recently printed a letter re- 
ceived from three girls employed in 
the Proximity Mills of that city, 
which denounced the report on mill 
labor conditions. The letter was as 
follows: — 


Ye. have read the article which 
- wes published in the papers a few 
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days ago on Southern cotton mill 
life and hereby denounce the state- 
ments. as false and wish to state 
them as they really are. 

“We three have worked in the 
cotton mills. for eight or ten years, 
and have worked for the Proximity 
Mfg. Go. for about five years in the 
weaving room. | 

“We have nice, kind overseers 
and..make -good wages, averaging 
frm $1.32 to-@264 per day. We work 
only ten hours each day up to Sat- 
urday, when we quit work at 11:40 
o'clock. Weare never made to 
work *when we are unable. After 
our expenses we. are able to save 
from $15 to $20 per month. 

“Mr. Gone, the owner of the Prox- 
imity Mill, has provided for us two 
nice*churches, a good school and a 
hall, in which our fraternal orders 
may meet, also an assembly hall, in 
which we may give receptions or 
entertainments. He has employed 
for us teachers of sewing and cook- 
ing, so that the ladies of the village 
may become acquainted with the 
art of domestic science. 


where we can get books to read 
through the summer. He has pro- 
vided for us a large picnic ground. 
where #he-inhabitanis of the three 
villages, Proximity, Revolution and 
White Oak assemble on the Fourth 
of July to celebrate and have a good 
time generally. Refreshments and 
good things to seal are: served 
throughout that day, while the Tex- 
tile Band furnishes cnlivening mu- 
sic. Mr. Cone bears all these ex- 
penses and we feel that he gives 
this.to show his love for his em- 
ploves. 

“Tn the spring he furnishes every 
home with flower and grass seeds 
and then on the Fourth of July he 
awards prizes for the most beauti- 
ful yards and neatly kept premises 
And then on Christmas he presents 
each family with a nice, fat tur- 
key. What more could anyone 
want? 


“The article whites was publish- 


ed in the papers on Southern cottor 
mill life stated that-our daily fare 
consisted of corn bread and syrup 
and that the mothers wear the dis- 


carded dresses of their daughters 


We say this is absolutely false 
There are, perhaps, some very few 
who live very poorly, but the ma- 
jority are: in very good cir¢uni- 
stances. They have plenty to eat 
and nice clothes to wear. 

“And we wish to say in the end 
thal we are imploving every day 
Electric lights are now being placed 
in the homes and on the streets 
This is an example of a Southern 
cotton mill. We hope none of them 
are as bad as they are reported 
by ‘somepeople. | 

“What matters! On the great day 
to come we will not be judged by 


what we eat and wear, bul we wf’ 


all be judged alike, rich and poor 
We hope this will show the author 
of the article concerning Southern 
cotton. mill labor his mistake. 
“Anyone wanting proof of these 
statements which we have made tar 


We also” 
have a nice library at the seheel 


get our hames at the office of the . 


In speaking of the houses of the 


Daily News, and we will stand good’ mill villages, ‘the report says that 


for any of them. 
Signed) 
“Three Proximity Mill Girls.” 


Editor: 

I have just read the article from 
the Bureau of Labor and would like 
to reply to it, as about all of the 
statements are false. I have been 
living in the cotton mills of the 
South for about fifteen years, hav- 
ing worked my way from the low- 


est rounds of the ladder to a posi- 


tion of trust and the conditions 
spoken of in this report have never 
come under my observation. 

It is claimed m tne report that 
the mill people are a distinct ¢lass 
by themselves. This is true. only 
to a certain extent. .They are small 
farmers who have sought — better 
school facilities and came to: the 
mills for that purpose... There are 
some exceptions to the above, for 
there are some people in the mills, 
as everywhere else, who will not 
lake advantage of their opportuni- 
ties, no matter -wiat they aré offer- 
ed. You will find this in any walk 
of life. 

In my mill career I have liyed in 
the small mill town and have been 
connected with the people of the 
town in a social way, and any oth- 
ers from the mill, who associated 
with the town people, were also 
connected in the same way. I- have 
lived in the eities and found the 
people very social in these places. 

The writer of the Labor Report 
claims that the so-called “normal 
family” consisting of a father, wife 
and children, dependent upon the 
father, does not exist among the 
twenty-one typical mill villages. in- 
vestigated. This is not true, as we 
have theme here and at all other 
mills with which IT have been con- 
nected. 

Another point that was spoken of 
was the food,-and the writer states 
that corn bread, biscuit and pork 
(which he calls “fat bacon”; mean- 


‘Ing the cheapest product of the 


packing houses) are the chief arti- 
cles of diet of the mill operatives. 
Now I am in a position to say that 
the mill operatives of the South, 
taking them as a whole, live bet- 
fer than any other working class of 


people in the United States. Note 


that the report says that -supper 
generally consists of just a eold 
lunch, whieh is another false state- 
ment, because in my traveles as a 
mill man, I have boarded with fam- 
ilies who kept as good a table as 
any of the hotels in small towns. 
The author of the report goes fur-— 
ther and says that the clothing of 


the mill people is of the cheapest: 


grade. Now, I do not mean to say 


that the mill people wear the best 


clothes made, but their élothing will 


compare favorably with that of any: 


other working class in the coun- 
try. Our girls go neatly dressed 
dressed with a good quality of goods 
and look as neat as any of the 


stenographers and anlonlqtiion of the 


cities. 


they are mere huts to keep out the 
water. I do not know where the 
writer went, but I have seen the 
mill companies build houses which 
were plastered, had halls and flues 


for heaters in every room — 
many of them have electric hghts, 


water on the porch and in the 
house. Seores of the mill opera- 
tives own their own homes, which 
they have paid for and also have a 


nice bank account to their credit. 


It is also stated in the Labor Re- 
port that kerosene is the universal 
means of lighting, using the eheap- 


est lamps such as a number one 


burner without a chimney. This is 


another false statement as we have 


the best lamps and our houses are 
usually lighted as well as can be 
done with oil lamps. 

The null people, so-says the re- 


port, all carry a small industrial in- 


surance policy on each of the fam- 
ily, something like five cents a 


week. I am glad to say that a large’ 
number of mill people do carry in- 
ustrtat ifisurance on their fami- 


lies and I am also glad to say that 
many heads of families carry. in- 
surance on themselves amounting 
to several thousand collars. As for 
medical attention, we usually get 
the best that the city affords and 
we use only the best medicines 
from the best druggists. Of course, 
where there are several hundred 
people gathered together and some 
contagious disease gets in the com- 
munity, it eauses an epidemic for 
awhile, but as far as tuberculosis 
is concerned, we have no more than 
any other people. | 

As for recreation and amusements, 
of course, we visit among our- 
selves and we have the privilege of 
attending lectures or anything that 
the town affords, Many operatives 
will be found at the opera house. 
Many of the mills have reading 
rooms and libraries and almost any 
game that can be mentioned from 
bowling to checkers. Then comes the 
statement about tobacco, drinks and 
newspapers, which is the rot of the 
whole report, insinuating that mil! 


people alone use such things. O7 


course, the mill people, like those 
in any other walk of life, use to- 
Show me that business man 
does not do so. How many 
young men of the city will you find 
who do vof use ‘igareites or chew- 
ing tobacco? As for our womey,, 
their use of if is only an occasiona 
thing. We have the pleasure of 
drinking eoco-cola or water, 
but as for spirituous drinks, we have 
no more than any othcr 
Class. | | 

In regard to newspapers will say 
that almost all of the mill people 
are subscribers to some paper, either 
weekly or daily, many of them take 
the best dailies, 

The report says that many of the 
people seem underfed and ill clad. 
If there are. such in the mill, I 
would say that they are so from 
choice and not from necessity. 


(Continued on next page) 
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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 
Gharlotte, N. 
February 2, 1912. 
Sir: 

This bulletin, No. 4; completes the 
record Of the work of -thé™®€ ariff 
and Legislative Gominittee appoint- 
ed by the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association at its 
convention. 

Bulletins Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 consti- 
tute the Report of the Committee to 
the Association and will be formally 
submitted at its next convention to 
be held in Washington, D. G., April 
1912. 

Gopies. of the first three Bulletins 
were duly sent to all members of 
the Association. The policy of the 
Committee was stated in Bulletin 
No. 3 in the letter of its Chairman, 
dated July 18, 1911, to Chairman 
Underwood of the Ways and Means 
Committee, House of Representa- 
tives; but, for convenient reference 
in convention, it is deémed desir- 
able to republish the letter in this 
Bulletin. 

The remaining pages are devoted 
to the Underwood Bill for Revising 
the Tariff upon Schedule I—Cotton 
Manufactures. The text of that 
Bill and its history, briefly. -outlined 
are submitted by Exhibits, as fol- 
Lows: 

The scope and intent. of the Bil! 
as shown by extracts from the Con- 
gressional Record. 

The text of the Bill, not includ- 
ing the amendments relating to oth- 
er industries, as it passed the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives. 

Extracts from Senate Document. 
dated August 8, 1911, relating to 
Hearings offered by the Senate fi- 
nance Committee. 

Senator La Follette’s Bill fre- 
quently mentioned as a possible 
substitute for the Underwood Bill. 


Extracts from President Taft's 
Veto of the Underwood Bill, like- 
wise omitting references to the 
amendments relating to other ‘in- 
dustries. 


The closing remarks of Congress- 
man Faison’s speech. in the House 
of Representatives, advocating the 
unsuccessful attempt to over-ride 
the President’s Veto. 


“The Tariff Committee wishes to 
acknowledge its indebtedness to 
those in Congress who have so 
courteously supplied it with infor- 
mation and data; and, especially to 
Senators Simmons and Overman fo! 
their instrumentality im obtaining 
the Senate Hearing, even though the 
time allotted was not sufficient for 
a proper presentation of its case 
and -for many other courtesies that 
indicatéd their keenest regard for 
the South's greatest industry—cot- 
ton manufacturing. 

Its thanks are also due * the De- 
partment. of Commerce and Labor 
and the Census Bureau for prompt 
and valued information whenever 
requested. 
Respectfully, 

Stuart W. 
To R. M. Miller, Jr. 

. Chairman. 


Cramer. 


under 


‘trary, 
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The Tariff Committee’s Reply to 


Chairman Underwood. 
Resolutions adopted by the Tariff 
Committee of the American Cotton 
Manufatturers Association at its 
meeting in Charlotte, N. C., Tuesday, 


July 18, 1911, called by the Chairman 
communications 


to consider the 
from Chairman Underwood relating 
to a revision of the tariff on Cotton 
Manufactures: | 

Resolved, that this Committee In- 
dorses the communications from its 
Chairman to Chairman Underwood 
to other Congressmen and Sen- 
ators. 

That the Chairman is instructed 
to reply further to Chairman Under- 
wood as per the appended letter. 

That this Committee indorses Ta- 
riff Bulletins, Nos. 4. and 2, and in- 
structs that Bulletin No, 3 be issued 
comprising the official correspond- 
ence with: Mr. Underwood. and a 
copy of these resolutions. 

‘And, that all three Tariff Bulle- 
tins be sent to the President of the 
United States, to the Vice-President, 
to all members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, to the 


Press and to all cotton mills in ae 


United States. 
Ghariotte. N. 
July 18, 4944. 
Mr. O. W. Underwood, Chairman 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
ip. 
AS instructed by the Tariff Com- 
mittee of the American Cotton Man- 


ufacturers Association, which met 


here in Charlotte today, I have the 
honor to reply further.to your fa- 
vor of the 6th inst., stating our posi- 
tion on proposed legislation relat- 
ing to Schedule I, Cotton Manufac- 
tures, as follows: 

(1) We are opposed to any revi- 
sion that will increase the percent- 
age of Importation to Total U. § 
Cotton. Manufactures that mow exist 


In figuring percentages of impor- 
tations to manufactures we call at- 
tention to the fact that importation: 
the Cotton Manufactures 
Sehedule were 17 1-2 per cent of 


the Total Cotton Manufactures for 


the year 1910, including laces and 
other such luxuries that are not. a: 
yet made in great quantity in this 
country, although it is interesting 
to note that the manufacture of lac: 
in the United States increased in 
value from three and one-half mil- 
lions in 1900 to Aearly ten millions 
in 1910, 

We believe that any way it may 
be considered, that the present im- 
portations are sufficient to protect 
the consumer by regulating the 
prices, for there is no monopoly or 


restraint of trade, but, on the con-. 
eompetition. 


the keenest 
among cotton manufacturers of the 
United States. 

We do not believe that anything 
more regulative of prices can be 
secured, however much ‘importa- 
tions may be inereased, for Ameri- 
man manufacturers are already 
down to cost, and without radical 
cutting of wages which is not he- 
lieved could or should he effected 


‘foreign goods 


“what. 


the chief result of legislating more 
into this country 
would be only to transfer that work 


to foreigners, for the importers do 


not usually undersell a local mar- 
ket, except enough to bring in their 
goods, - 

We believe that the cotton sched- 
ule bears its share of the customs 
revenue for the support of the gov- 
ernment, and that there is no call 
for increasing the amount collect- 
ed under it. 

(2) We are opposed to revision 
without adequate data. 

(3) We offer our assistance 
obtaining such data. 


(4) We are in favor of such re- 
vision as will protect all classifica- 
tions under the schedule primarily 
im proportion to their labor costs. 
and are especially in favor of sim- 
plification of the schedule. 


in 


(5) We are opposed to any revi- 
sion that does not take into ac- 
count differences in other condi- 


tions as well as labor costs, particu- 
larly on account of Southern mill 
conditions. 


(6) We are opposed to reduction 
of duty on machinery and other 


jtems entering into the cost of mills. 


except such as will keep them on a 
parity with our own industry as to 


labor and other costs at home and. 


abroad. We do not want our prop- 
erty depreciated, nor do we want 
broadly to injure other ‘industries 
to help our own. Let each case resi 
on its merits and benefit equally. 

(7) We are opposed to persona! 
hearings: too often it has been al- 
leged that unfair advantage has 


been taken that way in — the 


tariffs of the past. 


(8) We are in favor of publicity 
and record, and of the freest and 
most open discussion and consider- 
ation of everything relating to ta- 
riff making. 


(9) We demand that the dnie up- 
on which revision is based be made 
public and a matter of record ex- 
cept with such concealment. of 
names that good faith dictates with 
those furnishing data. If publicity 
is good for other things, and we 
believe it is, it certainly is desirable 
in such a vitally important sete 
as the tariff. | 


We also demand a definite state- 
ment as to just what it is intended 
by its makers that the revision shal! 
accomplish: 


() What measure of protection is 
it intended to afford to American 
eotten manufacturers, equality in 
labor cost only, equality in cost of 
production, or what? 

(b) How much relative increase 
or decrease is intended -in impor- 
tations, which means how much 
more or less competition is it in- 
tended to impose upon us? 

(ec) If more competition, how are 
we expected to meet it? 

(d) If we are expected to cut la- 
bor, how is that labor to be com- 
pensated for the - reduction 8 

can it definitely expect’ i 
lesser cost of living to offiset 
cut? 


the 


- dollars a month. 


(e) What amount of revenue is 
the new tariff on cotton manufac- 
Lures expected to yield? 


(f) What reduction is expected, 
if any, im the cost of articles of 


cotton manufacture the consumer - 


at retail stores? 


We ask consideration of the above 
in the spirit in which it is offered. 

We intend no reflection: we mere- 
ly ask to have our way-pointed out 
by those who make the way. 


We beg to have it borne in mind 
that our industry directly concerns 
two millions of people, and indirect- 
ly many more; that we are not sim- 
ply manufacturers and employees 
asking protection for our property 
and our labor, but that we are con- 
sumers and that we are 
most of whom voted for the party 
opposing this revision and who ex- 
pected not only that any revisions 
would be. made with as much pru- 
dence as would be exercised in pri- 
vate ‘business matters, but also that 
they would be conducted with all 
the publicity that was generally 
promised among other reforms. 

We beg to remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
R. M. Miller, Jr., 
Chairman. 


Replies to:Labor Report. 
(Continued from page 4.) 


The minimum standard of living 
is said to be so low “that one would 


expect few families to live on it.” 


Now, [ think that a man ought to 
support himself and a small family 
on fifty dollars a month at a mill 
better than in the business world on 
a salary of seventy-five dollars a 
month, because his rents are not 
half as much as in the city. I have 
in my employ at this time, numbers 
of men making from forty to sixty — 
This is, of course, 
at the rate of ten hours per day. 
After this the help can get out and 
take exercise. We have young girls 
here making as much as fifty dollars 
per month, whichisa very good sal- 
ary for a girl and compares favor- 


ably with the ‘girls in the business 
world. 


One of the worst features of the — 


report is the comparison of our 
food to that of a prison. Of course, 
our food is good solid, nourishing 
food and we have plenty and to 
spare, and a variety of it.. 

I could write more on this sub- 
ject, but think that this is enough. 
I am proud to bé numbered with 
the army of mill workers and I be- 
heve that we have the best work- 
ing people in the country, for T have 
been in the business long enough 
to, know sometning o1 the habits 
and life. I do not know where the 
information in-the report comes 
from, but if any such conditions ex- 
ist in the South T have never seen 
them. Of course, as I said before, 
there are people in the mills, as 


everywhere else, who will not work, - 
but this is a choice and nota nec- 


essity. 
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distance or bad organization; 
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Cheap M 
Goods in England 


ceived of late years much. 

attention, and is carried out 
in, mills unike it was-- 40 
years ago. The strong competition 
to which this article is subjected 
gn every market, as well as the high 
price of labor, have rendered it 
difficult to produce colors cheap 
enough to find sale. New methods 
of manufacture or modifications of 
older ones have been introduced in 
which labor is reduced as mueR as 
possible and every advantage taken 
of recent mechanical improvements. 
This .has encouraged machinery 
makers and engineers, who have 
spared no pains to render the man- 
ipulatien-of the-pieres-as rapid and 
cheap as possible. Older machines 
have been modified and special new 
apparatus constructed on which the 
goods are worked continuously. 


Special plants are now in use in 


a HE manufacture of cheap 
mercerized goods. has re- 


which the cloth is run rapidly from 


the boiling kiers through the mer- 
eerizing range to the dye-house 
without necessitating any of the 
handling once practiced and which 
is still practiced in some works. In 
these plants great attention is given 
to the distribution of -machinery, 
which is placed in such order as to 
permit no waste of time through 
thus 
the kier room is side by side with 
the mercerizing room, so that the 
cloth, in chain form can be dis- 


har ged through small loopholes in 
the: wall,.direct from the kiers 


the’ ‘Opening or stretching machine, 
and from this to the mercerizing 


‘range. 


The dyehouse is also near the 
mereerizing room, and the cloth is 
passed direet to the jigger in the 
wet state- by’ means of wooden 
shafts. The same shafts which have 
served during the dyeing are used 
for transporting the cloth on the 
drying machines in an adjoining 
room. The calendar or finishing 
room is also near the drying room, 
and the dried cloth in a well- 
stretched state, can be finished with 


very little employment of labor. 
improvements 


Other mechanical 
have been made in the chemical 
portion of the manufacturing pro- 
cess which have cheapened the boil- 
ing with soda or lime, and in the 
mercerizing room the caustic soda, 
at one time thrown away, can now 
be recovered with very little cost. 

‘To give an idea of the perfection 
to which the mechanical treatment 


of the pieces has been brought, a 


special article is now produced in 
which the boiling or melting pro- 
cess is omitted completely. In this 
instance the pieces are mercerized 
in the gray state as they arrive 
from the weaver, aad on leaving 
the mercerizing range are sufficient- 
ly free from size or filling to permil 
a uniform dyeing or finishing. The 
little size contained as a caustic 
soda modification helps to impart 


fo the goods a peculiar character- 


istic finish ‘ce for some mar- 
ketable artteles. 


It must, however, be pointed out — 
that this process holds good only 


for those works which manufae- 

ture their own cloth or are in a po- 
sition to procure goods containing 
up to’a certain amount of size. The 


_firms which manufacture their own 
cloth are better adapted for this | 
process than those buying the cloth | 


of others as they can regulate care- 
fully the quality and quantity. of 
size used in spinning and weav- 
ing processes, thus reducing the 
amount of waste and increasing the 
caustic soda recovered. 


The merceriation of thickly-sized 
goods without any previous boiling 
is out of question, as they only 
bring to the thickening of the wash- 
ing liquors and vitiate any recovery 


No amount of lime used during the — 


causticizing process is then suffi- 
cient to liberate the recovered caus- 
tic soda or to permit an economi- 
eal mercerization. Some mills 
therefore still continue with the 
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THE SEYDEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Sizings and Finishings Soaps and Softeners - 


ALL TEXTILES 
PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA 


HAVE YOU TRIED. 


Ivey’ s Wooden Lug Straps 


And Loom Supplies of | 
OUR AIM | PRICES as low as 

THEIVEY GUARANTEE 


There are imitations. None genuine without the [VEY STAMP 


IVEY MBG. CO., - Hickory, N. C. 


Mfrs. of Picker Sticks, Lug Straps, Heddle Frames. ete. 


Danker Marston 


old but safe process of boiling with 


carbonate of soda or lime and it - 


must be noted that :f a perfect silk 


finish is desired the goods must be 


as free from size material as possi- 


ble, as it tends to diminish the luster 


and softness of the finished goods. 


The recovery of the caustic soda. 


used during mercerization is carried 
out by special plants, which yield 
very good results. without. requir- 
ing any special change in the mer- 
cerizing ranges or encumbering in 


any way the work. With a prop- | 
erly equipped plant the pieces can | 


be mercerized more rapidly than 
formerly, as. the washing is more 
thorough, and the washings con- 


taining the caustic soda may. be | 
easily liberated of the major por- 


tion of the size or other impurities 
that find their way into the liquor 
if, during the causticizing, a pro- 


cess carried out to bring to its orig- | 


inal strength the caustic soda lye, 
an excess of good quicklime be add- 


ed with a few pounds of lead ace- 
tate. 


The recovery of the “caustic soda 
may be carried out so thoroughly 
that very little is Jost. By using 


caustic soda several times, with a | 
little addition of earbonate of soda 
and lime, the cost of mercerizing is | 
In a properly 
worked recovery plant 90 per cent 
of the original caustic soda can be 


materially reduced. 


recovered with very little cost. 


These recovery plants are also 
undergoing improvements of im- 
portance. 


introduced an 


apparatus that 


washes the pieces thoroughly by > 
treating them in continuous form 
with steam under pressure. The 


appartus works well and the recov- 
ery of the washed-out caustic soda 
is increased, and by sorting out the 
thicker cloths from those of finer 
textures and regulating the speed 


of the range good results are ob- 


tained. 
(Continued on Page 18) 


GUM TRAGASOL for Warp Sizing. 
DANAMAR Softener, replacing Tallow | 


A German firm recently — 


A Klipstein & Company 


129 Pearl Street, New York ty 


SOUTHERN BRANCH: 
17 EAST FOURTH STREET CHARLOTTE, N C. 


SOLE AGENTS 


Society Chemical Industry 


BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


VAT COLORS 
Ciba Violet Ciba Blue 
Ciba Yellow Ciba Green 
Synthetic Indigo 


Ciba Red 
Ciba Grey 


All kinds of Sulphur Direct and Basic Colors for Cotton. 
Zinc Dust, Bi-Sulphite of Soda, Sodium 
| Caustic 


All kinds and Finishing Materials, Potato 
Starch, Dextrine, etc. 
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Hand-T breading Shuttle {DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, R. I. 
x HIS invention by David 
3 Brown and Henry L. Bon- 
ney, of Lawrence, Mass... re- 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
lates to certain improve- 


Saddles, the latest invention 

Saddles for Top Rolls of 
Spinning Machines 

ments in self-threading or hand- 

threading loom: shuttles, in which 

the shuttle is threaded by drawing 


of slotted eye, and a construction 
of shuttle body used in connection 
therewith, which enables the eye to 
be made of porcelain. 

Further objects are to produce a 
device of this character which may 
be readily threaded and will not. be- 


Mfrs. of all kinds Saddles, Stirrups and 
the thread through a slot in the 


Levers 

shuttle body into a slotted eye. 

One of the’ Lo ‘de- 
vices of this character, which has 
heen given the test of practical use, 
has been that they tend 4a. cause 
undue breakage of the filling, that 
jis, to cause more breakaga>than 
would occur in a shultt® having an 
ordinary tubular eye extending 
from the middle to the side. 

The chief objection to devices of 
this character is the liability to be-- 
come unthreaded, so that the prin- 


vation thereof. 


come unthreaded in ordinary use, 
and to simplify the construction so 
as materially to decrease the cost 
of manufacture of these devices. 

These ge are accomplished 
by the means shown in the accom- 
panying drawing, im which 

Figure 1 is a plan view of the 
head end of a shuttle provided with 
this invention. Fig. 2 is a side ele- 


and 4—4 respectively, 
Fig. 5 is a central, 


cipal result. to be cesired in de- 
- viees of this chracter is to provide 


a shuttle which may not only be 
readily threaded, but which will not 
become unthreaded. 

Devices of this character usually 
comprise a slotted eye which is so 
constructed that it is not practical 
to make the eye of porcelain, and 
as it is considered necessary to usé 
_ Shuttles having poreciain eyes. in 


- Weaving certain kinds of goods, self- 


threading shuttles have not been 
generally used in such instances on 
this account. 


The objects of this invention- are 


to provide a shuttle of the above 
described character which shall be 
so constructed that the liability of 
breaking the filling is no greater 
than with the ordinary. type of 
shutiie..which. is threaded by sue- 
tion, and further to provide a form 


tudinal section on the line ca of 
Fig. 1. Figs. 6 and 7 are cross sec- 
tions on the line 7—8 of Fig. 41, Fig 
6 being taken as looking toward the 


base end of the shuttle, and Fig. . 


7 as in the opposite direction. Fig 
8 is a cross section on the line 8—8 
of Fig. 1. Fig. 9 is a. detail per- 
spective view of the shuttle eye. 


Fig. 10 is a detail view of the blank 
from whieh the eye is formed. 


In the drawing a indicates the 
shuttle-body having the usual bob- 
bin recess a’.and a circular thread- 
ing recess a2, which’ opens “at ‘thie 
upped end of the shuttle and has 
its bottom a3 approximately on a 
level with the shuttle spindle, said 
recess a2 being connected to the 
recess a’ by a narrow central slo! 
a4, the sides of which.are beveled at 

(Continued on Page 18) 


Figs. 3 and 4 are. 
horizontal sections n the lines 


Send for Sample 


A. H. Washburn, President F. H. Washburn, Treas. & Manager 


WASHBURN PRESS 


(RAY PRINTING CO.) 
Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 
Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 
MADE TO ORDER 


28 West Trade Street h arlotte. N. 


Phone 342 


Oak Tanned Leather 


We carry a full line of eneral Supplies and make 


specialty of equipping new mills 


WE MANUFACTURE 
Loom Harness, 


Belting. Weaving Reeds 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, 4. 


“Spinning Ring 
Specialists 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


W, here Loom 
Critics are busy. 


The user of loom hacnesete j is by no means as 
critical of their quality as we are critical of our 

-ewn work. The care with which our harnesses 
are made and the rigid inspection which each 
harness receives at each process in its manu- 

facture are bound to produce harnesses which 
are <s good as can be made and also harnesses 
which are always uniform in quality. — 


- Our men are good critics. 
Garland Mfg. Co., 
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the comparison reflects 


smanufacturers 


other, 


“Census experts state thal: spoi- 
age in American manufacturing ex- 
ceeded the sum of $150,000,000 las! 
year. Just pause, Mr. Manufactu- 
rer, and-take in this assertion of ex- 
perts, and consider to what extent 


you have helped in bringing spoil- 
age ‘te this vast figure. 


“Would it not be interesting to 
know to what extent the knit goods 
manufacturer swelled up the 
amount, as they undoubtedly con- 
tributed their full quota, there be- 
ing hardly a business in the world 


more susceptible to waste than a 


knitting mill, and none where rule 


of thumb predominates “ a greater 


degree? 
“While vast. have buen the im- 
provements from a mechanical point 


of view, we are as much in the rul 
as our grandfathers were before us, 


in regard to efficient and economic 
management. There is. hardly a 
mill, if one, that can produce ac- 
curate records of the work cover- 
a8 all points in manufacturing, 
the smal or trivial 


ones they having very 


influential bearing on the cost of 


production. Comparison they say 
is odious, and very much so when 
upon a 
mans business ability, and why 
are so insistent on 
some points and so utterly care- 


less in regard to others, passes com- 


prebension, and if there is one phase 
of mill management which requires 
greater and closer scrutiny than an- 
it is the question of waste. 

“When We consider the heavy 
running expenses we are under, is 
it not a wonder we do not install 
some systematic methods whereby 
the waste can be kept down to a 


minimum? 

“The question can be divided 
sharply into two -parts, ‘Unavoid- 
able’ and ‘Avoidable’ the former 


cares for itself, but the latter is so 


much or so little as the -manage- 
ment make sit, and ¢alls for special 
attention. Take the goods from the 
raw material to the finished pro- 
duct, and at every stage without any 


exception waste, avoidable, is appa-+ipg te be trimmed? 


rent. Not only in regard to the 
yarn or cloth alone does this waste 
confine itself—in fact, it is but a 
minor portion. Take the trimmings, 
operations and boxing waste at ey- 
evry corner, and waste you can 


never detect under conditions where 


rule of thumb exists, and it does not 
take long for hundreds, and per- 
haps thousands, of dollars to go 
astray, when we remember. the cost 
of the raw material, plus running 
expenses—all the expenditure — of 
good dollars to swell the rag bag 
which brings in six cents to nine 
cents a pound, much of which 
could be avoided. 


“The writer is reminded of one 
of his experiences in a mill. Upon 
examination of the wasteroom con- 
tents, pounds upon pounds of good 
material was discovered in a bag 
ready for shipment, and the knit- 
ting room was run overtime spe- 
cially to produce this very grad 
of goods. Upon inquiry as to how 
this oversight could have happened 
it was found to be placed in the 
waste bag attached to the finishing 
tables by an operator who con- 


sidered it of no value and taken 


there by the sweeper to the waste- 
room,. and goodness knows how 
much had already been shipped, the 
conservation of our resources by 


way of ‘waste’ being left to the dis= 


cretion of a girl operator, and this 
is but one instance where waste was 
rampant. 

“Again, let us assume the cutter 
is on piece, which is about the best 
way of employing these men or wo- 
men. They will not always take the 
time to get the exact size of a roll 
wanted, with the result a larger one 


is used, meaning a waste of at least 


75 to 100 per cent more than’ neec- 
essary. This condition of affairs 
was found in another mill, and 
would never have happened -— had 
some systematic method been in 
vogue, as it is now accurate rec- 
oords are kept of all rolls going in- 
to the room, and the management 
has full control of the waste ques- 
tion in this department, although 
there are divers ways of wasting 
the company’s money in this room 
We will take a brief look into the 
finishing room. Have you ever seen 
yards of cotton around the trim- 
ming table? Or one the goods wait- 
If you have, 
has it never appealed to you as an 
unavoidable waste? The writer 
has in quite a few mills noticed this 
rank waste of thread; although 
small, it is quite unnecessary when 
three inches of thread is all that is 
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Waste Knit Goods 


necessary for practical purposes. It 
simply means so much money 
thrown away. Then take the other 
more @xpensive trimmings and you 
will find this extravagance still con- 
tinuing. Another 
looking over the sweepings from the 
trimming table, numérous’ lengths of 
lace necking, averaging in length 9 
to 11 inches long were found, and 
as two inches is ample for tacking 
purposes, abeut_a foot of materia’ 
was. wasted on every garment, and 
the same might be said of the laces 
although the lengths were shorter 
in both instances, ‘avoidable’ waste. 

“Looking at the matter as affect- 
ing but.a dozen of garments, the loss 
is small, but when repeated day by 
day throughout the year on two or 
three hundred dozens a day the 
amount begins to assume serious 
proportions, and this does not. take 
into account goods that are spoiled 
inthe” finishing room. 

“We now move on to the boxing 
department and look at the box 
stockroom. Needless to say, we are 
confronted again with avoidable 

waste, and so it goes throughout the 
whole plant. 


“There is still one more form of 
waste, the waste of time by the em- 
ployees, and this perhaps Is as great 
as any of the foregoing and diffi- 
cult in control nevertheless, if can 
be removed under efficient methods. 

“In econelusion, the writer would 
impress upon readers all the points 
brought up are the result of obser- 
vation in actual mill practice. 

“Some manufacturers may say, 
‘we are acquainted with all this, but 
how ‘ean it be. eliminated?’ and in 
reply would say, if you cannot re- 
move the evils quit the business or 
give up your position, as you are 
not doing justice to the plant or 
your employees. 

“Introduce modern methods and 
demand to know where you stand, 
and if necessary hire a good prac- 
tical mill man, acquainted with sys- 
tematic methods, and all the avoid- 
able waste will gradually vanish 
and result mueh to you financially. 
to say nothing of that peace of 
mind known only to those who are 
systematizing this work.’Knit Goods 
Bulletin. 


experience on 


‘presents an even 
“pending not only on the 


chased from abroad. 
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Cotton Goods in Haly. 

(Gntinued from Page 3) 
tives; In this case a mill to spin 
numbers 20 to 30 single yarn is as- 
sumed; if a lower number is spun 
and mules are required, the cost will 
be slightly more, or if twisters are 
added there will ss an additional 
expense. 

The cost of sbetting weaving sheds 
wider range, de- 
class of 
goods to be manufactured, whether 
white or colored, plain or fancy, but 
also upon the amount of prepara- 
tory machinery, dyeing, winding, 
slashing, ete. and the amount of 
finishing machinery, starchers, 
shearers, tenters, or nappers. As- 
suming a loom to weave plain white 
cloth 1 meter wide, the cost is from 


1,000 lire ($198) to 1,100 lire ($242) . 


per loom. The expense of building 
a mill of 150 loms for faney colored 
goods is about 450,000 tire ($86,850), 
including a dyehouse for dyeing the 
yarn and a department for finishing 
the elotn. 


Tariff on Machinery—Source of Im- 


ports. 

Th tariff on spinning and weaving 
machinery is: 6 lire. per 
($0.525 per 100 pounds) and 40 lire 
per quintal ($0875 per 100 pounds) 
on bleaching and dyeing machinery. 
Practically all the machinery is pur- 
and although 
the imports have declined consider- 
ably in recent years (from $3,618,424 
in 198 to $1,228,244 in 1910) this has 
not been caused by home competi- 


tion, but by a cessation in the build- ~ 


ing of new mills during the past two 
years. There is one firm in faly 
engaged in the. manufacture of 
looms, winders, reels, and cloth-room 
and other machinery of a more or 


less plain character, but no carding — 


or spinning machinery is manufac- 
tured in the country, and it is esti- 
mated that more than 90 per cent 
of all the machinery in the mills is 
imported. 


Busy Willie. 


“It was fine,” whispered -Willie’s 
teacher, as the lad coneluded 
speaking his piece, “but dear, 


where did you get those splendid : 


gestures?” 
“"Taint gestures,” 
young genius, 


replied the 
with a twist, “its 


mosquito bites.” 


Tops Reclothed. 
| 12 to 18 West 4th St., Charlotte, N. C, 


BIGELOW 


ae AGENTS FOR 


~ 


Lickerins Rewound. 


-ASHWO RTH BROTHERS 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing. 
Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired. 
127 Cunivel Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Average Number. 


‘Editor: 

I would schevaniede it if someone 
would answer the following ques- 
tion for me, through your paper: 

if a spinning mill of 6,000 spindles 
runs £5,000 pounds of No. 12s, 1,000 
pounds of No. 4s, 3,000 pounds of 
No. 8s, what would be the average 
number and what will be the -per- 
centage of production..by Whitin’s 
eatalogue. A. 


Another Contest Soon. 


In reply to several inquiries we 
will state that another -contest will 
be ran on some practical subject 
before a great while. 

The two contests which we have ¢ 
previously run on “Opening, Mixing 
and Picking” and “Management of 
Help” were both very successful, 
and a large number of articles were 
contributed, in fact, the last named 
eontest broke the record. 


We have not fully decided 
the subject of the next contest-bit’ 


think we can select one that will 
be interesting 0 practical men. 


Soluble ‘Softening Oil. 
Soluble oil made the 
Arabol Mfg. Go., New York City, 1s 
one of the finest softening and siz- 
ing oils in the market. As a soften- 
er it far surpasses tallow. Manufac- 
turers like it because if is easy to 
handle, is always reliable and is not 
influenced by temperature. It gives 
‘a smooth finish to the warps, the 
threads divide well in the lease 
rods and the cylinders of the slash- 


er remain perfectly clean. It is 


natural and most suitable for 
strong and close woven goods, such 
as corduroys, velveteens, sateens, 
twills, - umbrella “goods, cambric 
warps, etc. 


About New Labor Law. 


Editor: 

I want to ask a few questions 
coneerning the new labor law and 
its enforcement. 

First, in regard to the ten- -hous 
law, say for instanée, if-a mill is 
running from six-thirty a. m. until 
six p. m., can they run as late as 
six-fifteen, or even one minute over 
their time? 

Suppose a mill loses time during 
the day, can they run over regular 
stopping time to make it up? 

Can the mill be run wtil nine- 
thirty in order to finish 1 job on 
which they are behind? 

I. will appreciate it if some one 
will answer the above through these 
columns. 

Non-Subscriber. 


About the Differential. 

Editor: 

I recently noticed some 
in your paper relative to the object 
Of the differential on and 
fly frames: | 


-Raleigh, 


“QUTHERN. TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


The object of the differential is 
not to slow down the bobbins as the 
diameter increases as it has an en- 
tirely different function. 

The real object of the differentia! 
is to obtain a- positive connection 
from the main shaft to the bobbin 
and therefore avoid sending — the 
driving power through the cone 
belt. 

We could drive through the cone 
belt and make the proper changes 
of speed for each layer of roving 
but the following are the objec- 
Lions: 

(4) On aceount of back lash the 
bobbin would not begin to rotate as 
soon as the flyer and broken ends 
would result. 

(2). The slip of the cone. belt 
caused by: the power it was trans- 
mitting would give slack and bro- 
ken ends. 

In other words we could theoret- 
ically run just as well without the 
differential as with one but if is 
not a practical. proposition. 

R. LL. 


Carried Burglar’s Tools. 
‘Recently a white man, apparently 
about 40, was arrested at Watt's 
Mill, Laurens, §. C., for vagrancy. 
when it was discovered that he had 
on his person a set of burglar’s tools. 
consisting of two burglar’s keys, a 
file, a small pocket glass and some 
maps. The matter was reported to 


the sheriff, who had him lodred in 


jail. 


‘Bath Houses at Newberry. 


The Newberry (8. Cotton Mills 
are arranging to erect two nice bath 
houses 30x50 feet for the people of 
their village. These bath houses 


‘will be equipped with shower and 


plunge bath, hot and cold water, a 
concrete pool 19x38 feet, 3 1-2 to 7 
feet deep,.will be placed in each 
bath house, and will be up-to- paate 
in every respect. 


Japanese Competition. 


Exporters of cotton goods from 
Japan to North China are planning 
the formation of an exporting guild 
similar in organization to that of the 
Japanese merchants engaged in ex- 
porting cotton goods to Manchuria 
The formation of the new organiza- 
tion is likely to develop competition 
between the two Japanese interests 
in both north China and Manchuria 
a competition which will be felt ma- 
terially by exporters of American 
cotton goods._-Consular Reports. 


Judge Clark Endorsed by Engineers. 


Following a meeting of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers at 
N. C., last week, an unoffi- 
cial meeting was held and a Clark 
Club of Locomotive Engineers was 
formed for the purpose of support- 
ing Judge Walter Clark for U. 8. 
Senator from North Carolina. 


DISCUSSIONS BY PRACTICAL MEN 


The club was joined by 170 of the 

4 locomotive engineers on the first 
and second divisions of the 8. A. L 
Railroad and two of the remaining 
four stated that, while they would 
not join the club they would vote for 
Judge Clark. 


Arrested for Hiring Hands. 


Lumberton, N. C.J. H. Parker, of 
Columbus county, was given a hear- 
ing Saturday afternoon before Jus- 
tices Eli Phillips and J.. A. Row- 


land on-a charge of hiring and 


ducing hands away from the Jen- 
nings Cotton Mill. Cause was found 
for 
court and Pdrker was required .to 
give a $50 bond for his appearance 
at the next term of court. 


An Unusual A «cident. 


Charlie Little, 16-year-old son of 
Mrs. Little, a. widow who resides 
in the village of the Millfort Mill, 
of Fort Mill, 8. €., was the victim 
of an unusual and very painful ac- 
cident Sunday afternoon. Young Lit- 
tle, ith several companions, was at 
play in a seed warehouse near the 
“Southern depot and in jumping 
from a pile of seed the young fellow 
tripped and fell, his hands striking 
the floor and breaking both arms 
just above the wrists. 


my 


An Inflated | 


A man by thie name of McCor- 
mick, who is an employe of Steel’s 
Mill, at. Cordova, N. G., is suffering 
from one of the strangest things 
ever known to happen, and it is 


very doubtful that he will. ever re- 
eover. In all up-to-date cotton mills 


machinery is cleaned off by a “blow 
pipe” which is worked exactly like 
a hose that is used to throw wa- 
ter. The “blow pipe” pumps air 
instead of water. A long hose is fas- 
tened to an operating dynamo and 
at the other end the air rushes with 
tremendous force through a. small 
metal pipe. The pipe is held by an 


operator, who moves if around and 


over the machinery, which is thor- 
oughiy cleaned by the powerful cur- 
rent of air. Several days ago the 
“blow pipe” operator at Steele's 
Mill was cleaning up the machinery 
and never thinking of the serious 
consequences, he in a spirit of mis- 
sehief turned the pipe to the seat 
of MeCormick’s overalls—and turn- 
ed on the full current of air. Just 
in a second or two the air forced 
itself up the vietim’s body, 


Stated “blew him up like a frog.” 
A doctor was immediately summon- 
ed, who rendered what relief he 
could, which wasn't much. Mr. Mc- 
Cormick went to the Fayetteville 
hospital, but could get. little help. 
for his bowels are parlyzed, and lit- 
tle hope is entertained for his re- 
covery. He is now back at his home 
in Cordova. He is probably 50 years 
of age and has a family. 


carrying the case to a higher . 


M. E. Stevens 


Everett. .. 


entered 
his bowels( and as an eye witness | 


| Superintendents 
and Overseers 


Capitola Mfg. Co. 
Marshall, N. 


B. W. Bingham..... Superintendent 


LaGrange Mills. 


LaGrange, Ga, 


Superintendent 
H. W. Carlisle Mechanic 

Wylie Mill. 
Chester, S. 

R, P. Sweehiey...... Superintendent 
d.. MeCommbs...... Spinner 


Weaver 


.Master Mechanic 


— 


Carolina Mill 


Greenville, 


Cain..........Superintendent 
DD; .. Weaver 
‘Williams... Master Mechanic 
Vardry Mill 
Greenville, S. C. 
. Superintendent 
B. Ross... . Carder 
Cloth Room 


Fort Valley Yarn Mill. - 


Fort Valley, Ga. 


L. A. Abercrombie. .Superintendent 
Bob Barefoot .. Asst. 


—, Master Mechanic 
Camperdown Mill. 
Greenville, €. 
A. Willems. ...... Spinner 


Joe Melton........Master Mechanic 
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‘The Labor Bureau 


Two weeks ago we published ex- 
tracts from the recent report of 
the Labor Bureau and wrote an 
editorial in regard ta the same. 

On page five of this issue we are 
publishing several letters from mill 


people relative to the report and 


we have noted especially that one 
letter calls attention to the’ fact that 
it is possible that sume mill peo- 
ple saw the extracts which we pub- 
lished but did not notice our edi- 
torial. 


case and as. our position on such 
matters is too well known to need 
comment. 

We believe that the Southern 
mill men can: regulate the morals 
and welfare of the operatives with- 


The Tariff Board. 


The which was 
made for the Tariff Board is now 
almost exhausted and, unless some 


action is taken by this Congress, the 


Board will cease to exist on auly 
ist next. 


In our opinion the Tariff Board 
is a great asset to the textile indus- 
try and its elmination will do much 
injury. 

The public has been led to be- 
lieve that there is an unreasonable 


protection on textile products and 
We hope that such was not the 


until they are shown that such is 
not the case, there will be a never- 
ending effort to force a reduction 
and the industry and its markets 
will be kept in a state of continual 
uncertainty. 


We do not believe that the Amer- 


out any help or suggestions from 
the long-haired men and_= short- 


haired women that are sent out by 


the Department of Labor and Com- 
merce. 

Congressman Steadman, of North 
Carolina, took occasion during the 
past week to call attention to the 
falseness of the report, in no uncer- 
tain terms. 


ican people will demand a reduc- 
tion of tariff below a point at 
which the cotton mills can make a 
fair return to the stockholders. We 
do not claim that the mills have a 
right to a protection of more than 
cost plus a reasonable profit. 


Very few lines of cotion mill pro- 


ducts are now enjoying an excess- 
ive protection but the publie is 


“from Missouri” and will have to be 
shown. Fhe work of the Tariff 
Board with its preliminary reports 
on wool and cotton manufacturing 
has hardly begun and if should be 
made a regular department of the 
Government. 

-The attitude of the Democratic 
Congressmen in wishing to abolish 
the Tariff Board is indeed remark- 
able because for years they have 
been claiming that the tariff on 
textile products was excessive and 
that no reliable information could 
be obtained. 


Now that the data can be obtain- 


ed and a basis for a just tariff will 
be laid before them they do not 
want the information and seek to 


’ abolish the Tariff Board and to re- 


turn to the former. unbusinesslike 
way of making a tariff. 

If the Tariff Board is abolished 
it will be an admission on the part 
of a Democratic House that they 
were insincere in their former de- 
mands for knowledge and afraid of 
reliable information on tariff sub- 
jects. The people are tired of ta- 
riff agitation with its injurious ef- 
fects upon business and recognizing 
that it is an economical problem, 
wish to see the subject removed 
from politics. 


With reliable data . secured sys- 


tematically by experts, it will net 


be a difficult question to determine 
what protection would be required 
for the mills to make a reasonable 
profit and the figures being once 
fixed would be ee to very 
slight variations. 

The Tariff Board is now under 
the supervision of the President but 
-an effort is being made to have it 
continued as an adjunct to the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

We see no objection to the change 
as we are only interested in the 
general proposition of having some 
organized body, of experts who will 
obtain an honest comparison of for- 
eign and American costs. — 

We think it is extremely import- 
ant. that every cotton manufacturer 
urge upon his Congressman the ne- 
cessity of retaining the Tariff Board 


In some form, 


Flatly Denies Report. 


Austin, Texas—tIn a letter to Gov. 
Colquitt, State Labor Commissioner 
Starling vigorously challenged a re- 
port emanating from the federal de- 
partment of commerce and labor to 
the effett that conditions in Texas 
cotton mills were deplorable and 
that wages paid put the names of 
most of the men employes on the 
patronage list of loan sharks. The 
commissioner says he has investiga- 


ted conditions, and there is no truth 
in the report. 


Thursday, March 24, 1942. 
Cotton Goods in South Carolina. 


Cotton manufacture in South Car- 
olina according to the Census Bu- 


reau report shows the largest ac- 


tual inerease in number of. wage. 
earners and in value of products 
of any industry in the state. This 


industry ranked second in 1905 and — 


third in 1900. There was an in- 
crease of 15 in the number of es- 
tablishments reporting. The capital 
increased $13,119,292, or 4112.7 per 


cent; the value of products, $8,607,- 


196, or 105.6 per cent; the number 
of. wage-earners, 3,148 or 37.8 pei 
cent, and wages paid $975,702, or 56.8 
per cent. The proportion of wage- 
earnes in this industry imereased 
from 15.8 per cent of the total for 
all industries in the state in 41900 
to 18.5 pe cent in 1905, and the wages 
paid from 9.9 per cent to 44.2 per 
cent. | 

There were 758,087 producing 
spindles reported in 1905 and 411,- 
328. in 1900, the increase being 346,- 
799, or 84.3 per cent. The number 


of looms increased from 8,549 to 15,- 


659, or 83.2 per cent. In addition to 
this machinery in the active mills. 
6,000 producing spindles were re- 
ported for the mills that were not 
in operation. 


Domestic cotton,.olther than Sea 


Island was the principal material 


used, 
In 1900 no Sea Island cotton and no 


‘Egyptian and other foreign cotton 


was reported, but the reports for 
1906 showed 330. bales of Sea Island 
cotton, costing $31,442 and 665 bales 
of Egyptian and other foreign cot- 
ton, costing $85,485, | 

Brown or bleached shnnattiinis and 
shirtings was the principal product 


at both censuses and increased 36,- 


086,391 square yards, or 498 per 
cent in quantity, and. $2,354,872, or 


82.9 per cent m value. The value of. 


this class of products formed 31 per 
cent of the total for the industry in 
1905 and 34.8 per cent in 1900. Yarns 
for sale, the second product in im- 


portance, inereased 3,981,409 pounds - 


or 27.6 per cent in quantity, and $1,- 
587,180, or S08 per cent in value. 


Cotton duck, other than sail materia]. 


was the product third in import- 


ance and showed increases of 6- | 


968,105 square yards, or 541.6 per 
cent in quantity and $1,134, 270, or 


$1.6 per cent in value. While there 


was a decrease of 3,264,828 square 
yards, or 32 per cent in the quan- 
tity of cotton drills, the value show- 
ed an increase of $72,964, or 42 per 
cent, There were marked increases 
in the quantity ahd the value of 
plain cloths for printing and con- 
verting, finer than 26 warp, and in 
ticks, denims and stripes. 
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Thursday, March 21, 1912. 


J. E. Helton, of Danville, Va., is 
now grinding ecards at Draper, N. C 


D. M.. Pitman, overseer of card- 
ing at the St. Paul (N. C.) Mills has 
faken charge of the spinning also. 


J. D. Beaty, of Manchester, Ga., 
has aceepted the position of over- 
seer of carding at Tifton, Ga. 


Pierce Gault, of Pacolet, 8. 
is now overhauling the spinning at 
the Turner Mills, East Monbo, N. C. 


Coke Gault, of Glendale, 8S. C., 
overhauling at the Turner Mills al 
East Monho, N. C. : 


Cc. A. Brown, of Greenville, S. C, 
has accepted a position with the 
Moliohon Mills, Newberry, 8. C. 


R. T. LeGrande has resigned as 
superintendent of the Palmetto 
(Ga.) Gotton Mills. 


W. J. Branch, of the Pomona Mills, 


_ Greensboro, N. C., has aecepted a 


position at Alta Vista, Va, 


Chas. Wright Is now overseer of 
weaving at the Nokomis Mills, Lex- 
ington, N. C. 

Q. 


Jno. Gant, Jr., of Altamahaw, 


G, has accepted a position with 


the Texas Oil Co.. 


8. Bennette has resigned as 


overseer of at Altamahaw, 


N. 


E. 8. has as 
overseer of weaving with the Noko- 
mis Mill, Lexington, N. C. 


W. VY. Jones has accepted position 
as overseer of carding and spinning 
at the Girard (Ala.) Cotton Mills. 


ee Lashley, of Greensboro, 
C., 


N 
is now fixing looms at the Erwin 


Mill, West Durham, N. C. 


C. G. Voss has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Alice Mills, 
Easley, 8. G. to accept a similar po- 
sition at the Deep River Mills No 
2, Randleman, N. C. 
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S. Spencer has been 
to second. hand in spinning at the 
Winona (Miss.) Cotton Mills. 


WwW. W. Lowe, of Huntersville, N. 
C., is now machinist at the Anchor 
Mill of that place. 


I. Q. Langdale is now master me- 
chanie with the Walterboro (S$. 
Cotton Mill. | 


L. B. Lane has accepted 
as overseer carding at the Walter- 
Dero (8. C.) Cotton Mill. 


G. W. Good has resigned as as- 
sistant. engineer and machinist at 
the Gluck Mills, Anderson, 8. C. 


W.-0. Hixon has resigned his po- 
sition as overseer of spinning at the 
Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 


D. W. Kinght has hig po- 
sition as overseer of winding with 
the Kinston (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


Jess Farrer is now overseer of 
weaving at the LaGrange (Ga.) Cot- 
ton Mills. 


G. Carpenter is now filling posi- 
tion of beamer with the LaGrange 
(Ga.) Cotten Mills. 


Charley Defrew, of Caroleen, N. 
C., is now grinding cards at the Re- 
public Mills, Great Falls, S. €. 


J. H, Clough has accepted posi- 
tion. as overseer of spinning, spool- 
ing. and warping at the Walterboro 
(S. Cotton Mills. 


—-, —-, Eason, of Gastonia, N. C., 
has accepted position as overseer of 
carding with the Dilling Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N. C. 


J. M. Fowlkes, of Griffin, Ga., has 
accepted position as overseer of 
spinning with the Avondale Mills. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


J. A. Odom has resigned as over- 
seer of carding with the Payne Mills 
of Macon, Ga., and accepted similar 
position with the Manchester Mills. 
of the same pints. 


A. D. Brown, of the Glinton (S 
C.) Mills is now head loom fixer at 
Goldville, 8. C. 


M. M. Nelson is how fixing looms 
at the Woodside Mills, Greenville, 
S. 


J. H. Knight, formerly of Lancas- 
ter, 8S. C. has accepted position as 
overseer of weaving with the Her- 
mitage Mills, Camden, 8. CG. 


—D. M. Putnam, overseer of card- 
ing at the St. Paul (N. C.) Cotton 
Mill; now has charge of the spin- 
ning also. 


Prank Silsey, of the Brandon 


Mills, Greenville, 8. €. is now fix- 
ing looms with the Woodside Mills. 


of the same place. 


T. J. MeDaniel has accepted po- 
sition as overseer of weaving at the 
Inverness Mills, Winston-Salem, N 
C. 


J. H. Wilson has resigned as over- 
seer of carding and spinning with 
Starkville (Miss.) Mills, and is now 
located at LaFayette, Ga. 


J. E. Rymer has resigned as ee 
fixer at the Woodside Mills, Green- 
ville, S. G., and will engage in farm- 
ing. 


J. W. Freeman, of Aragon, Ga., 


has accepted position as overseer of. 
Cal-- 


carding at the Echota Mills, 
houn, Ga. 


J. R. Young, formerly of Gastonia, 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of spinning at the Darlington 


C.) Mfg. Co. 


W. M. Patterson has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Caro- 
lina Mills, Greenville, 8. C., and wil! 
go into the mercantile business at 
that place. 


COTTON 
MILL MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


 BDWIN HOWARD, Southers 
 Charlotre. 


overs 


1) 


SPINNING 
FRAMES, 


N. C. 
MULES, 
LOOMS. | 


W. L. Truesdell has celiuek as 
superintendent of the Thread Mills- 
(formerly German-American Co.) 
Draper, N. C. 


Kenneth Gant, manager of the 
Neuse River Mills, Falls,:N. C., was 
on a visit to Altamahaw, N. C., last 
week. 


R. M. Tiee has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Anderson (S 
C.) Mill No. 1 and accepted a posi- 
tion af Honea Path, 8. C. 


C. Shelton, of Greers, 8. C., has 
accepted the position of second hand 
in spinning at the Gluck Mills, An- 
derson, 8. C. 


Paul Clark has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
spinning at the Majestic Mills, Bel- 
mont, N. 


M. E. Bean, a machinery erector for 

the Saco-Pettee Co. has accepted 
the position of overseer of carding 
at the (Va.) Cotton 
Mills. 


Ernest Gargol has resigned as 
card grinder at the Winona ( Miss.) 
Mills and accepted position as sec- 
ond hand at the Kosciusko (Miss.) 
Cotton Mills. 


has resigned as 
r of carding and spinning at 
the Fid@lity Mills, Charlotte, N. €., 
and is now overhauling at one of 


4he mills in Bessemer City, .N. C. 


P. Manning has resigned as 
second hand in spinning at Henri- 
etta, N. C., to become overseer of 
spinning at the Louise Mills, Char- 


‘Totte, N. C. 


June Ellison, of the Orr Mills, has 
signed a contract to play baseball 
with the Anderson team of the Car- 
olina League. 
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HOUR. 


Why;,not you? 


will tell you all about it.”” 


Mr. Superintendent: 


Do you want 
Is it worth anything in dollars and cents to your mill ? 


“laps of uniform weight 


THE TRUTH 


A prominent New England Cotton Mill, after testing the C. O. B. Machine for three ere in 
their mill, found much to their surprise and pleasure, that their ‘‘laps’’ 
ONE OUNCE in weight, day in and day out. 
ALL OUR CLAIMS FOR THIS MACHINE WERE PROVEN. 
They ordered a full equipment for their mill with a RUSH ORDER. 
Write us and we will help you. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EMPIRE DUPLEX GIN COMPANY, 68 Siem St., New York 


Cc.0.B 


Jit works! 


did not vary more than 


Southern Representative 


J. S. COTHRAN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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CAPACITY 1000 POUNDS LINT PER 


Duck Mills, of this city, 


3 appointed 


Greensboro, N. C.—The Cone Ex~- 
port & Commission Co, has sold up 
and withdrawn its lines of Revolu- 
tion canton flannels. | 


East Monbo, N. €—The entire 
spinning department of the Turner 
Mills is being overhauled and pro- 
duction will be inereased. The 
work is in cern of: Pierce Gault. 


Bessemer City, N. C-—The Atlas 


: Mfg Co. will soon begin the erection 
of an ‘additional building to meet the 
requirements of the increasing ae 
iness. 


Baltimore, Md. — The Ashland 
has been 
leased by a new company, which 
will be known as the Capital Mills 
This new concern was organized by 


E. S. Boeler and Otto Goetse. 


Danville, Va—On account of the 
high water in the Dan River, which 
flooded by the recent storms, reach- 
ed a very high point, nine of the 
mills of the Riverside group were 
forced to shut down for a time. 


Rhodhiss, N. C——E. A. Smith, of 
Charlotte, N. CG. has purchased the 
entire holdings of the Charles A. 
Hiss Estate of Baltimore, Md., in 


The Rhodhiss Mfg. Company and has 


been elected as director of 


company. 


that 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—The Hun- 
ter Manufacturing and Commission 
Go., of. Greensboro, N. C., have been 
selling agents for the 
Arista and Southside Mills of Win- 
ston-Salem. The capitalization of 
these mills has been inereased. to 
$350,000, 
cheviots. 


Athens, Ala—The Fulton Cotton 
Mills Go., suecessors to the Athens 
Cotton: Mills, have overhauled the 
plant and added some ecards with 
card room machinery, ete. The 
plant has 6,000 spindles for manu- 
facturing yarns for the weaving 
trade, the daily capacity being 2,- 
000 pounds. | 

Camden, Ark. — Business men of 
this city will investigate whether it 
is practicable to erect and maintain 
a cotton mill. In case of the erec- 
tion of a mill, the capital stock will 
be sold in this and adjoining coun- 
ties, and all those. who subscribed 
to the $500 fund will. receive stock 
for the amount contributed. 


Charlotte, N. C—A new mill of be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000 spindles. is 
being considered by a Charlotte man 
and if decided upon will be built at 
or near Charlotte. While nothing 
ean be anounced now, it is known 
that a conference upon the subject 


was held last week and that there 


is great probability of the mull be- 
ing built. 


They make chambrays and 


the erection of a 
finishing plant, an addition to the 
picking room and an addition to 
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Jamestown, N. €.—It is reported 


here that William Ragsdale, of the 
Oakdale Cotton Mills, -is 
the erection of a plaut to manufac- 
ture cotton hosiery varns for the 
High Pomt (N. €.) Hosiery Mills. It 
is said that something like $80,000 
Lo $100,000 will be invested and that 
the plans for the new plant call for 
0,000 spindles. 


Charlotte, N, C.—A great many of 
the mills in the Piedmont section of 
the state, which receive their 
power from the Southern - Power 
Company, were forced to shut down 
part of last Friday and Saturday 
owing to lack of power. The trans- 
mission lines of the power company 
were badly damaged and the mills 


were forced to stand idle while re- . 


pairs were made. 


Kinston, N. C.—tne jury in the 
case in the Superior Court of Cas- 
well Cotton Mills against Enfield 
Hosiery Mill returned a verdict in 
favor of the plaintif company, a lo- 
cal corporation. The verdict allow- 
ed the Caswell Mills $950, the dif- 
ference in price between. the figures 
called for by a contract which the a 
hosiery mill threw up, and those 
which the yarn brought sold else- 
where. The case required four days 
in the hearing. 


¢ 


Columbus, Ga. — Much time has 
been lost this winter and spring by 
local cotton mills, especially — the 
Eagle & Phenix Mills plant, on ac- 
count of high water, the season 
having been a record one for rain- 
fall. The CGhattahoochee River. 
which is lined with mills has been 
on a boom for weeks, and it is not 
an uncommon thing for the mills to 
close down on account of high wa- 
ter. 


Mooresville, N. €.—The Moores- 
ville Cotton Mill has: made a decid- 
ed hit with a special weave it has 
made of corduroy, the texture sv 
fine and the fabric of sach quality 
that a prominent tailor says it is 
the finest piece of goods of the kind 
that he has ever handled. It is 
something new for the mills of tuis 
section and the small amount made 
here was merely an experiment. 


Williamsburg, Va.—The Williams- 
burg Knitting Mills have made good 
progress on the addition to. their 
plant, 
time ago. 


This includes 


dyeing and 


addition 


garnet plant. There is also under 
construction, a rib knitting plant 
having a capacity of from 350 to 400 
dozen pairs of hose per day, this 
being double the former capacity 
of the plant. Six 330 spindle mules 
will be installed, three sets of cards 
and several steaming and finishing 
machines. New steam engines and 
equipment will also be installed. 


planning 


which was. mentioned some 


Rockwell, N. €.—lhe Barringer 
Manufacturing Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $150,- 
000 to $300,000, This increase is for 
improvements and additions to the 
present plant. Details have not yet 
been announced concerning the new 
construction. At present this com- 
pany operates an equipment of 30,- 
000 Ting spindles and accompanying 
machinery, on the production of 
cotton yarns. 


Columbia, S. C.—Reports to this 
place from various points in the 


state, say that scores of the cotton — 


mills were closed down last week 
on. account of the high water in 
the streams, which came as a re- 
sult of the recent heavy storms. 
The rainfall, in some places amount- 
ed almost to a flood. Some points 


report that mill dams were washed 
-eway, but in the 


majority of 
stances, the shut downs at the mills 
were caused by thé “Tdéss of trans- 


mission lines by the power compa- 


nies. 


Easley, s. C.—The stockholders 
of the Glenwogd Cotton. Mills held 

spetia;-meeting March:19th at the 
office of the company to consider 
raising the present capital stock of 
$240,000 to $600,000. The meeting 
was well represented and the pro- 
posed plan for raising this stock was 
adopted. This plan proposes to is- 
sue 40 per cent stock dividend to 
the present stockholders and to give 
them the privilege of taking the re- 
maining number of shares at par 
value. All preparations to begin 
immediate work are being made 


Coneord, N. C.—The Cannon Man- 
ufacturing Company will erect an- 
other large mill, the site of this 
‘new mill to be at some point be- 
tween Charlotte and Concord. This 
new plant will be operated as a 
waste mill to utilize all the waste 
products of the various mills in 
which J. W. Cannon is interested 
The contract has already been 
awarded for the main building and 
this structure will be 200 by 400 
feet, three stories high. 


West Point, Ga.—The mills of the 
West Point Manufacturing Company 
at Langdale suffered considerable 
damage by the water during — the 
recent heavy rains, getting up into 
the mill, which caused it to have 
to close down until the waters re- 
ceded. 
nitely what the damage amounted 
to, but it was thought to be several 
thousand dollars. 

The levee at the Lahgdale Mill 
broke shortly befere noon and 
flooded the warehouse, where cloth 
goods were stored, doing damage es- 
timated at $10,000 to $415,000. The 


Langdale, Riverdale and Lang Man- 


ufacturing Company's mills were 
closed down. The Lanett and Shaw- 
man mills, both on higher ground. 
are still in operation. 


‘driven by steam power 


Tt could not be told defi- 
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Atlanta, Ga.—One of the most se- 
rious phases of the damage done by 
the recent storm is that to the dozen 
big mills in Georgia, Alabama and 
South Carolina that were forced to 
close down, throwing thousands of 
mill operatives out of work. 


Chicgaska, Okla. ~Bugene Collins 
has purchased, at..a forced sale, the 
property of the Oklahoma Knitting 
Mill. This plant was erected sev- 
eral years ago, but has never beep 
put in operation. Mr. Collins, the ~ 
new owner, runs a large ginning 

lant in Oklahoma, and it_is under- 
stood that he wilt-put-the knitting 
mill in operation. 


Columbus, Ga., March 16. — The 
Chattahoochee river reached the 
42 1-2 foot mark last Saturday. No 
further damage is expected at. this 
place. 

Manufacturers along the river 
think the danger is passed. 

Property damage is small under 
the circumstances. Mills will re- 
sume operations Monday. 


Columbus, Ga. — The monthly 
executive meeting of the Bibb Mfg. 
Co. was held at the office of the 
president in this. city last week. 
There were present B. P. O'Neal, of 
Macon; BE. T. Gomer, of Millhaven... 
Ga., and James H. Porter and Sec- 
retary Williamson, of Macon. Mr. 
W. C. Bradley .is the Columbus 


member of the eommittee. 


No speéial business was transact- 
ed, but it was stated that the busi-— 
ness with the company is very 
good. 


Eufaula, Ala.—It is reported at 
this place that the Cowikee Mills 
are planning an addilion to their 
present plant, and will-install about 
8,000 additional spindles, with ac- 
companying machinery. It is said 
that they will install a number of 
looms for weaving cloth. This com- 
pany now operates an equipment of 
12.332 ring spindles, 320 broad looms 
and pro- 
duces brown sheetings, shirtings 
and chambrays. It is a $100,000. 
concern and J. McD. Comer is pres- 
ident. 


Corsicana, Tex-—At the annual 
meeting of stockholders of the Cor- 
sicana Cotton Mills the following 
officers were chosen: — President, 
Captain C. H. Allyn; vice president. 


‘J. A. Thompson and J. E. Whiteselle; 


secretary, M. Woodrow; treasu- 
rer, E. E. Sheehey. Directors cho- 
sen include the above named offi- 
cers and G. J. Heflin, Richard Mays. 
W. M. Wilson, A. Elhott, Alex 
Marks and A. H. Kerr. Earnings of 
the company for the year were | 
shown to be $19,000, of which $10,- 

000 was paid into the surplus. 3 


Darlington, C\—According to a 
local report, preparations are un- 
der way for replacing the old-style 
looms in the plant of the Darlington 
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Manufacturiiig Co. with the latest 
improved automatic looms. It is 
generally believed that cotton milis 
have yielded no profit for the last 
few years, but the 
feels that the demand for such cloth 
as is made here will improve. 

The Darlington Mill has operated 
on full time and when many other 
mills were ¢Glosed for. curtailment. 
The establishment of a Y.-M. C. A. 
here was recently finished: C. C. 
Twitty, treasurer and genéral man- 
ager of the mills, is deé@ply inter- 
ested in this work. 

The one thing most needed for 
the permanent success of the cotton 
mills in this section ig more labor, 
it is declared,-and this difficulty 
will be largely overcome when more 
mills are built. 


Charleston, S. C.—Again the prop- 
erty of the Royal Bag and Yarn man- 
ufacturing Co, was put on. the auc- 


tion block at the Real KHestate Ex- 


change, in accordance with the order 
of the United States District Court, 
but again Henry Schacte & Sons 
called in vain for a bid-and the sale 
had to be called off. 


When the property was put up for — 


sale several weeks ago, to be dis- 
posed of on order of the bankruptcy 
court, an upset price of $300,000 was 
_ prescribed. The figure was consid- 


ered high, not beeause the property. 


was not well worth this amount, but 
on account of the poor market for 
purchases of the kind. The court 
reduced the upset price by $100,000 
this time m order to induce a sale, 
but:no one complied with the-re- 
quirement of depositing a check of 
$5,000 with the broker in advance of 
the sale, as a guarantee of good faith 
in bidding on the property, and ee 
the order of the court was read, 
was then known that there would 
not be a purchaser. 

Next Thursday the ‘property will 
be again offered for sale, without an 
upset. figure, and it remains to be 
seen what disposition will be made 
of it: Under the terms of the decree 
the mill. building, machinery, real 
estate, ete., must be sold in one lot. 


Rhodhiss, N. €.—E. A. Smith, of 
Charlotte after having given. most 
careful consideration to large 
number of suggested locations, has 
finally deéided to locate his new 
mill, whieh will be built by the E: 
A. Smith Mfg. Company 


hiss. The site selected for this mill 


is on the Burke county side of the © 


Catawba River. 

Rhodhiss is located: in the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
and embraces parts of both Burke 
and Caldwell counties, the Catawba 
River being the dividing line. 
tweeh the two counties. It is an in- 
corporated town, the boundary of 


which embraces only the property | 


of the Rhodhiss Mfg. Company. The 
town has the advantage of an excel- 
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management 


Feonomical Cotton. 
‘Dyeing and Bleaching 


In the Psarski Dycing Machine 


Dyes 
Done Equally Well . 
RAW STOCK DYEING — The cotton goes to cards in as good condition as directly from bales. 


Is not rolled into balls and strings. 


_Bleached and washed PERFECTLY Ct CLEAN-FREE FROM CHLORIN OR ACID. 
BLEACHING “SF hours to batch. Is not pounded and twisted into practically waste. 


SKEIN DYEING—"e iting, Tangles—Yarns are left Smooth and in perfect conditiog for 
HOSIERY— 


Recommended si of machine does 300 pounds to bateh, SULPHUR OR DEVELOPED 
BLACKS. itis ‘not Singeing required—No Sorting—No Damaged. 


15 to 20 per cent Saving in Drugs 


The Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


3167 Fulton Road _ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BOOTH, Agent 
118 Ocean Avenue 
Atlantic City, N. > 


WILLIAM INMAN., 
. 364 Newport Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Fibre 


. lent water power, 


directors, 


at Rhod-. . 


be- | 


Byrd Knotter 


Price $20.00 


Simple of Operation 
DurabilityGuaranteed 


‘Small Repair Cost 


‘Byrd Co. 


DURHAM, N. C. 


and is supplied 
railroad facilities by 
the Carolina & Northwestern Rail- 
road. Mr. Smith being desirious of . 
locating his new mill on a water 
power, has displayed¢good judgment 
in locating at. Rhodhiss. 
Co-operating with Mr. Smith in 


with adequate 


-the Rhodhiss Mfg. Company and the 


KE. A. Smith Mfg. Company will be 
C. 8. Child, of Philadelphia, .Pa., 
and W. J. Fullerton of Ridgewood, 
(who constitute the firm of 
Wilson & Bradbury, well known dry 
gods commission merchants of 
Philadelphia and New York), John 
M. Miller, Jr. vice president of the 


| the First National Bank, Richmond, 


VYa., Robert Lassiter, president and 
treasurer, Middleburg Mills, Bates- 
burg, 8. C., and treasurer of the Oco- 


nee Mills Company, Westminster, 8S. 


S., Walter 8. Taylor, secretary, the 
Rhodhiss Mfg. Company, Rhodhiss, 
N. G., and Geo. B. Hiss, president 
and treasurer, the Rhodhiss Mfg 
Company. 

A meeting of those interested in 
the E. A. Smith Mfg. Company was 
held in the private office of Robert 
Lassiter in Charlotte and the fol- 


| lowmg organization was perfected: 


Directors: E. A. Smith, ©. § 
Child, John M. Miller, Jr., W. J. Ful- 
lerton, Robert Lassiter, Walter §&. 
Taylor and Geo. B. Hiss. 


At a subsequent meeting of the 
the following officers 
were elected: E. A. Smith, presi- 
dent and treasurer; C. 8. Child, 
vice president; Walter 8S. Taylor. 
secretary. 

Executive Committee.Geo. B. Hiss, 
chairman; E. A. Smith, 8. Child 

All of the officers and directors . 
were present al the organization’ 
meeting. 

Building and machinery plans 
have been prepared by the Shand 


Engineering Company, of Colum- 
bia, 8. C. 


The mill will be operated by wa- 
ter power, direct drive, and will be 


| equipped with 15,000 spindles and - 
450 looms, making export and do- 


mestic sheetings and drills. 
Contracts have been made with 


Howard & Bullough American Ma- 


chine Company, Pawtucket, R. 
for pickers, cards, drawing and 
roving machinery, and with Fales 
& Jenks, Pawtucket, R. L., for spin- 
ning machinery. The looms have 
not yet been purchased, 

Mr. Smith has been working 
quietly on the details of his plans, 
and but very few of his large cir- 
ele of friends and acquaintances 
have been cognizant of the ideas he 
has had under consideration, but 
during the past ninety days he 


has worked out in complete detail 


a eotton manufacturing proposition 
with ,the entire authorized capital 


stock of $300,000 fully subscribed. 


The mill will be operated on 
eoarse sheetings and drills. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


‘COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


AMERICAN MOISTENING “COMPANY 


JOHN HILL Southern Third Nat. Bank ‘Building, ATLANTA’ GEORGIA 
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New York.—The colton goods mar- 
ket continues to show an upward 
movement with advances as daily 
occurences in various quarters. The 


Toills, on account of the way in 


which print cloths and gray goods 
have moved up, have been very con- 
servative in accepting orders for 


any distance ahead, even at the full 


adance. 


Converters and printers are in the 
market for supplies, and are trying 
to cover as far ahead as possible, 
Wide goods are higher, and in somé 
eases mills are refusing to do busi- 
néss below 5 1-4 cents on 39-inch 
68x72s. On 38 1-2-inch prices are 
now firmly held at 4 3-4 cents. 
Southern standard sheetings have 
been moved up to 7 3-4 cents, and 
4-yard 56x60s to 6 cents. The ad- 
vances announced to take effect on 


prints have served to bring outa 


sharp demand from all quarters. 
Both jobbers and retailers are. Qper- 
ating in the market, and are trying 
to cover their wants as thoroughly 
as possible before the advance goes 
into- effect on March 2. Stocks 
are being rapidly cleaned up with 
the mills, while jobbers report that 
their stocks have been considerably 


reduced since the announcement 


was made earlier. last week: Staple 
lines of cambrics, flannels, flannel- 
ettes and other lines are all moving 


jn an upward direction, with many 


of the mills now well situated with 
regards to orders.. More lines 
bleached sheetings are either being 
advanced, or placed “at value” pend- 
ing further changes. On prints buy- 
ers are already having considerable 
trouble securing the deliveries they 
require, as manufacturers are offer- 
ing only such goods as they have 
in stock, pending the advance. 
Cotton yarns are somewhat firmer 
than they were, with fewer reports 
fro buyers of price irregularities. 
There is little doubt now that some 


of the mils are sold well through 


'~ jnto the early summer months, and 


hard to secure. 


Grease 


are standing firm on the price 
question. 
end of the market reports are plen- 
tiful regarding advances in _ the 
near future. Wool and worsteds. 
and cotton yarns are considerably 
higher than they were, with carpet 
wool supplies short and decidedly 
There are also ru- 
mors of a large auction sale of car- 
pets and rugs to come, just prior to 
the opening of the next season early 
in May. This report however, lacks 
confirmation. 


Trading in the Fall River print 
cloth market continued very active 
last week. Prices were advanced 
daily but there was no apparent de- 
in the demand for goods. 
Buyers showed plainly that they 
were anxious to secure goods and 
they indicated that they expected to 
find a market for all the goods that 
the. print cloth market would be 
be able to produce, operating at the 
best possible delivery, 


There has been a great searcity 


in spots and buyers have found that 


of the goods sold ahead are 


of. 


In the carpet and rug 


there are no stocks is eb eam many of the 
styles which figure regularly in the 
trading. It-is figured that there is 
less than a third spots to meet the 
demand at the present time. 


Total sales 
mated at 350,000 pieces; Which is 
the largest total for any week since 


the selling beeame active, covering 


an unbroken period of almost three 
months. 
goods disposed of were spots. Most 
for 
delivery as far along as July. Mod- 
erate sales were reported for deliv- 
ery in July and August. The sales 
for the summer months thus far 


have been a great deal more than in | 


previous years. 


Current prices on cotton goods 
were quoted in New York as follows: 
Prt cloths, 28-in. std 3 1-2 


 28-in, 64x60s . 3 3-8 
Gray sods, 39-in.. 

68x72s . . 3-16 to 5 1-4 
28 19.40, stds.... 4 3-4 — 
 4-yard, 80x80 .. 6 1-2 
Brown drills, std .. 7 3-4 — 


Sheetings, so, std 7 4-2 to 7 3-4 


33-yard .. 


7 
4-yd, 56x60 .. — 
Denims, 9-ounce ..13 to 16 1-4 

Stark, 8-oz. duck ..12 1-4 mo 
Hartford, 11-0z., 40- | 

inch 
Tickings, 8-ounce ..12 3-4 — 
Stand. fancy prints 5 
Standard ginghams 6 1-4 — 
Fine dress gingham 7 to 9 1-4 


Kid fin. cambries .. 4 to. 4:1-4 


Weekly Visible Supply of American | 


Cotton. 
March 15, 1912 4,639,075 
Previous week 4,778,447 


Last year .. 3,363,973 


Weekly Cotton Statistics. 


‘New York, March 15—The follow- 
ing ‘statistics on the movement of 
cotton for the week ending Friday. 
March 15, were eompiled by the 
New York cotton exchange: 

WEEKLY MOVEMENT 
This Yr. Last Yr. 


TOTAL CROP MOVEMENT 
Port recipts ..10,464,373 7,895,680 
Overland to mills 
and Canada 
Southern mill 
takings( est.). 
Stock at interior 
towns in excess 
of Sept. 4. 


2,095,000 1,720,000 


Thursday, 


March 21, 1942. 


for the week are esti-- 


About a third of the | 


GRINNELL WILLIS & COMPANY 
A 44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


SELLING AGENTS 


_ BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTON GOODS FOR HOME ae 


eler Company. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


Independence is our motto, and we have 
no connection with any other Ring ‘Frav- 


RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE. R. I. 


Southern Audit Co. 


Public and Auditors 


901-903 Realty Building 
| Phone 2103 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


JOHN W. TODD _ 


cL. SMITH 


President _ Vice-President and Secretary 


The Desirability of the South 


as the place to manufacture cotton 

goods is illustrated in the increase of 

_ 67% quoted by census department. We 

ean offer attractive situations for those 
desiring to enter this field. : 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


Port recipts . 187,803 62,995 
Overland to mills | 
and Canada.... 32,289° 418,089 
Southern mill | 
takings (est.) . 40,000 40,000 
___ Loss of stack at 
interior towns 34,192 25,549 
Brought into sight 
for the week.. 225,900 95,495 


742,186 806,184. 


422° 408° 


“The Logical 


for Textile Mills 


The three absolutely necessary commodities for operating suc- 


LABOR. 


If your mill is located ina Southeastern State on one of the 


-}--many CHEAP WATER POWERS which abound in that locality—— 


where cotton is delivered at your factory doors by growers—where 


intelligent LABOR IS PLENTIFUL and living expenses low, 


factory located in any other part of the country. 
If you contemplate establishing an industry, we would be 


_ pleased to give further and full information’ regarding location along 
the Southern Railway System. 


V. RICHARDS 


Land and on Agent Southern Railway 
Room J WASHINGTON, 


cessfully a textile mill are POWER, RAW MATERIAL and 4 


you will realize larger dividends than would be possible with your — 
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Philadelphia, 
rather quiet in the yarn market last 
eek, 


Pa.--Trading was 


SUUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


Spartanburg, 
BROKERS 


Dealers i in Mill Stocks and other 


Southern Securities 


ally well covered, and there were no 10s Georgia Mill 
large quantities sold, though. a few 12s 17 1-2—~ 
of them bourght lots of from 10,000 145 .................< 47 1-248 “Stocks. — 
to 15,000 pounds of weaving yarns ifs .................. 18 1-2— . neat 
by price concessions. There has 18 1-2—19 
peen a falling off in the demand for 245 .................. 20 1-2— Abbeville Cotton Mills 70 75 
yarns for spot delivery. The re- 26s 24 Aiken Mic. Co 
ceipts of yarn from the South were 30s................... Co 162 
large and deliveries on old con- 40s 28 1-2— 
tracts were good. Deliveries so far P 
this month to exceed those Southern Two-Ply Warps 93 
sion of the market showed a decid- {0s 1-2—18 1146 120 
ed improvement. There was 4 125 17 1-2—18 Belton Cotton Mills. 400° 440 
greatly improved demand and many (14s 
selling agents were daily sending in 165 .................. 19 
duplicate orders. As a result of this 20s .................. — 1-2 
increased demand, manufacturers 245 .................. 4.2 Gather Milic 
bought lightweight yarns more 268 .................. 21 1-222 Capital Cotton Mills. 
freely than for some time and the 30s .................. 93 4-29.94 Chiguola Mills 
prices have stiffened on these num- .................. 9% 1.9.96 
The demand for weaving yarns 50s ................ _3¢ 4-9 Clinton Cotton Mills... .... 125 
Courtenay Mfg. Co.... 95 
was Columbus Mfg. Co. Ga.... 95 
ed by the dealers as being poor. = couthern Frame Spun Yarn on Gones Columbus Mfg. Go. Ga 92% 100 
Sales of 20-2 Cox Mfg Company 10 
and 200 were made for 20 and 20 1- 16 1. om. OE 
cents; 44- warps for 47 4 cents; 8s 6 Eagle & Phenix GA... 117 
17 Easley Cotton Mills.. 160 165 
16-2 skeins for 18 and 18 1-2 cents; 47 
were said to have been bought from Enterprise Mfg. Co, Go 
2 warps for 22 1-2 cents, and the 14- 20 1-2-- 
{ warps were part of a contract that 24 CM. Go. Ge 
ecting to be able to buy ees - Mig. GO. pid .... | 
hort time. | Single Skeins Carded Peeler Gluck Mills ere 100 
them for 10 cents In @ sho ay, Granby Cot. Mills, pfd.. .... 38 
Southern Single Skeins. Greenwood Cotton Mills 57 59 
"48 1-2—19 Carded Peeler in Skeins: King J. P. Mfg Co. Ga 85 100 
| 4.9.9 Lancaster C. Mills, pfd 98 .... 
Southern. Two-P:, Skeins: DOB Limestone Cot. Mills ...... 175 
Us Lockhart Mills ....... 10 
| D. BE. Converse Co. .... .... 65 
18 1-2—19 Single Combed Peeler Skeins: Mills Mfg. Co.......... 90 93 
26 —37/ Monaghan Mills ...... .... 101 
WE 23° 1-2 908 Newberry Cot. Mills .. 125 140 
4-2 Norris Cotton Mills... 145 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins: Olympia Mills, ist pfd. .... 90 
hard twit .... 16-0. 50 Pacolet Mfg. Co, pfd... . 90 
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=] A. M. Law & Co. F.C. Abbott &Co 


Charlotte, 
BROKERS | 


Southern Mill Bank Stocks, 


State Bonds, Cc. Reil- 
‘Stock and Other High 


Grade Securities | 


North Carolina Mill Stocks. 
Bid. Asked 


Stocks, 


110 
Brown Mfg. Co., com 100 115 
Chadwick-Hoskins .... .... 95 
Chadwick-Hoskins, pfd. .... 100 
90 
80 
Highland Perk ...... 150 200 
Highland Park, pfd........ 00 
91 
Roanoke Mills ...... 140 
Statesville Cot. Mills ....  ... 
Washington, pfd. .... 9 100 
Washington .......... 20 30 
Wiscasset, ..........; 100 115 
Parker Mills com. .... 25 
Piedmont Mfg. Co...... .... 160 
Pickens Cotton 
Piedmont Mfg. Co.... .... 160 ° 
Poe, W. Mig. Co......... 145 
Riverside Mille ........ 25 
Saxon Mills .......... 120 127% 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga.... Se 
Spartan Mills ........ 
Toxaway Mills 72 
Union Buffalo Mills, tst 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2d : 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.. .... 80 
Werren Mig. Co......>.... 
Warren pref. ........ 100.. 
Williamston .......... 
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Personal Items 


C. J. Parker has resigned his po- 
sition as overseer of weaving with 
the LaGrange (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


Ward has resigned as_overseer 
' of bleaching at the Dan River Mills 
Danville, Va. 


q . M. Heeth has resigned as secre- 
tary and treasurer of the 
& Gulf Mills, Quitman, Ga. 


R. L. Gaddy has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Fidelity Mills, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Bob Williams has as sec- 
hand in spinnimg at Commerce, 
Ga. ,to accept a similar position at 
Jefferson, Ga, 


Trion Mill Overseers Arrested. 


M. I. Green and W. N. Sikes, for- 
mer overseers of the Trion Cotton 
Milis, Trion, Ga., were arrested in 
Canton, Ga., and taken to jail in 
Summerville, charged with cheat- 
ing and swindling by selling cotton 
from the warehouse of the now 
bankrupt mills, which did not belong 
to them, and concealing, deals by 
fraudulent receipts. The transact- 
ions are said to have covered a con- 
siderable period and to amount Lo 
large. sums. 


Unprovoked Attack. 


Hickory, N. C—A cutting affray 
oecurred alt Brookford Cotton Mill 
a few days ago: Milas Sigmon, a 
drayman for: Harris & Little, had 
been sent to Brookford to collect a 
debt that Henry: Reed, an employe 
in the mill, owed to the firm. Sig- 
mon told him that he had come for 
the money, whereupon Reed  be- 
came enraged and started at him 
with a knife, cutting him twice in 


. the breast over the heart, onee in 


the back and one in the hand. Sev- 
eral men interfered. Reed was ar- 
rested and carried to jail. For 
awhile if was thought Sigmon 
would die, but at this writing he is 
doing well and the doctors say he 
will recover. 


Overseer Shoots Operative. 


J, BE. Sprouse, an operative in the 
spinning department of the Union 
(S. €.) Cotten Mills, is now in. a 
-‘most critical condition, from a gun 
shot wound from the hands of Gus 
Garris, overseer of the spinning 
room of that mill. | 

It is understood that about 9:3C 
Saturday night Harris was at the 
police headquarters and requested 
Walter as charge of 


Atlantic 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


; iff over the telephone and gave up 


to him and is now lodged in jail. 
Sprouse was an oiler in the spin- 


ning room, over which Harris had 
“Sprouse is man about 


forty-three years of age arid: has 


several children, one being the wife . 


of Walter Stroud, who witnessed 
the shooting, while Harris is a man 


of - about- thirty years~and- 


wife and several children. 


Receiver Appointed For 
Mills.. 

As a result of the hearing held in 
Anniston, Ala. before Referee C. H. 
Young, in the bankruptey proceed- 
ings of the Ide Cotton Mills et al 
against the Verlina Mills, of Jack- 
sonville, Ala.. James T. Gardner, 
manager of the Anniston Yarn Mill, 
has been appointed receiver for the 
Verlina Mills, by Judge W. I. Grubb. 
The above infromation was given 
out by Judge J. J. Willet, attorney 
for the creditors. . 


Mr. Gardner is an experienced cot- 
ton mill man and his appointment . 


will likely meet with general ap- 
proval. He will at once enter upon 
his duties as receiver, but it is not 
yet known whether or not he will 
put the Verlina plant in. operation. 
The Operation of the mills for the 
present wil depend upon further 


hearings in the case before: Referee - 


Young, to whom the case was refer- 
red to by. Judge Grubb some time 

ago. 
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Sixteen Million Bales Ginned. 


Washineton, March 20—The een- 


sus Bureau’s preliminary report on 


cotton ginning, giving the govern- 


ment’s first figures, other than esti- | 
mates, on the size of the 1914 cotton © 


erop of the United Statés, shows the 
total erop to have reached the un- 


precedented size of 16,050,819 run- 


ning bales, counting round as half 
bales and including linters, which is 
equivalent to 16,205,097 —five-hun- 
dred-pound bales. 

The crop reporting board of the 
Départment of Agriculture im _ its 
estimate of the 1911 cotton crop, is- 
sued December 11. last, reckoned the 
total production at 14,885,000 bales 
of 500 pounds, gross weight. The 
country’s 1910 production was 42,- 
005,688 bales of 500 pounds. In pre- 
vious record years the total crop 
was: 13,587,306 bales in 1908, 13,595,- 
498 in 1906 and 13,679,954 in 1904, 

Included in.the figures for 1911 are 
239,146 bales which ginners and de- 
linters estimated would be turned 
out after the time of the March 
canvass. 

Round bales included in the 19114 


figures are 100,439 bales, compared 
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and fire protection. 


For further information inquire of 


Sale of Spray Woolen Mills. 


Under order of the Court, the property of the Spray Woolen Mills, Spray, N.C., 
will be sold at public auction at Spray, N. C., at 11 a. m., April roth, 1912. 


The machinery consists of fully equipped dye house, picker room, card room, 
spinning room, weaving room, finishing room and“steam plant. 

Minimum bid that can be accepted is $100,000 and successful bidder must 
deposit check for $10,000 immediately after property is knocked down to him. 


J. ELWOOD.COX, 
E. F. KING, Greensboro, N, C. 


property consists of about 20 actes of land together with Certain Wwate™ 
rights and modern mill buildings, dye house, etc. , all equipped with sprinklers 


High Point, 
PITCHER, Spray; N. C. 


Trustees. 


roth, 1912. 


protection. 


is knocked down. 


For further information inquire of 


E. BD. 


Sale ot Rhode Island Mall 


Spray, N. © 


Under order of the Court the property of the Rhode Island Company, Spray, 
will be sold at public auction at Spray, N.C., at 11 a.m., April 


The property consists of five acres of ied on which are located modern mil} 
buildings, cotton warehouse, etc., equipped chroughout with sprinklers and fire 
The machinery consists of 9696 spindles and 144 looms with its 
complement of picking, carding, and finishing machinery. 

Mirfimum bid that can be accepted is $100,000 and successful bidder will 
be required to deposit certified check for $10,000 2 ae after the propeny 


J. ELWOOD Cox, High Point, N. C. 


KING, Grethsbaro, N, C. 


PITCHER,Spitay, N. C. 


Trustees, 


with 112,887 bales for 1910 and 150,- 
690 bales for 1909. | 

Sea Island bales included in the 
1911 total are 119,252, compared with 
90,368 bales for 1910 and A704 ‘bales 
for 1909. 


Linter bales included in 


total are 546,769, compared with 
397,628 bales for 1310 anc ons, 478 
bales in 1909. 


The average KrUSs weight of the 
bale for the crop, counting round as 
half bales and including linters, was 
504.8 pounds for 1911, compared with 
\01.7 pounds. for 
pounds for 1909. 


The number of ginneries cent 


for the 1944 crop was 26,340, compar- 
ed with 26,243 for 1910 and 26,669 for 
1909. 


1910 “and 496.6 


the fire horses to walk down to his 
home with him. 
ing what he wanted went and it is 
said that, on their arrival, 
walked 
fired at. Sprouse, who was there, the 


ball entering the temple just above . 


the left eve. 

After the shooting, which it is 
-gaid grew out of Harris’ refusing to 
allow Sprouse to come to his home 
because it is alleged that he was 


drinking, Harris called up the sher- 


Stroud, not know- 


Harris 
into the sitting room and | 


Tallow in the goods. 


CAMERON MacRAE 


SOLU BLE SIZING TALLOW 


‘HIS PREPAR 
: ‘| made soluble. 
~ will not dissolve and hence does not combine 
with starches, we herein offer an article that avoids 
these objectionable features. 
solves and combines readily with all starches and acts 
as a most valuable softening agent. 
the danger of mildewed warps and also the disagreeable odor of Raw 
In short, an excellent softening agent. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 
100 William Street, 


Southern Sales Agent 


is simply raw beef tallow 
In view of the fact that raw tallow 


Soluble Sizing Tallow dis- 


Users of this article will avoid 


New York 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


‘Pays His Debts. 


A preacher at the close of one of. 


his sermons said, “Let all those who 


are paying their debts stand. up.”-— 
instantly every 


man woman and 
child. with one exception rose to 
their feet. 

The preacher seated them and 
said: “Now every man not paying 
his debts stand up.” The exeeption 
noted, a care-worn, hungry-looking 
individual, 
mer’s suit, slowly assumed a per- 
pendicular position. 

“How is it, my friend?” asked the 
minister, “that you are the only man 
not to meet his obligations?” 

“I run a newspaper,” he meekly 
answered, “and the brethren who 
stood up are my subscribers, and— 

“Let us pray!” exclaimed the min- 
ister—Ex. 


Mr. dear, ‘buteher gives 
you short weight for your money. 

Mrs. A.--But consider, my dear, 
the long wail. you gave him for his. 


Chumpley—Jenkins, my man, these 


apartments seem less: roomy—than 


when. I 
Spring. 

Jenkins—Yes, sir. Quite so, sir. 
But you are now wearing your Win- 


moved into them in the 


ter underclothing, sir.—-Exchange. 


clothed in his last sum- 
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full . time. 
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Want Advertisements. 
If you are needing men for any. 


position - of have second hand ma-~ 


chinery, etc. to sell, the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin afford a good medium for ad- 
vertising the fact. | 

Advertisements. placed with us 
reach all the mills. 


Employment Bureau. 
The Employment Bureau is a fea- 


ture of the Southern Textile Bul- 


letin and we have better facilities 
for placing men in Southern mills 


- than any other journal. 


The cost of joining our employ- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
ig no other cost unless a position 
is secured, in which case a reason- 
able fee is charged. 

We do not guarantee to place 
every man who joms our employ- 
ment oureau, but we do give them 
the best service of any employment 
bureau. 


Operatives Wanted. 
Wanted by April first, full set 
of help ‘to start up night work. 
Card room help, spinners and dof- 
fers, weavers and section men | 
Good wages paid to good people: 
want only god people. Nice town 
in North Georgia. Good water 
and a cheap place to live. Free 
gardens and free pastures, cheap- 
est place in Georgia to live. Goods 
all sold and cotton bought to run 
Run five nights and] 
pay for six. ‘Write for particu- 
lars: inducements offered good 
people. Address J. F. Clark, Mer., 
Echota Cotton Mills, Calhoun, Ga. 


WANT position. as 
garding. Five years as overseer, 
WANT as superintendent 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


Experienced on  combers and 
fine yarns. Age 32. Good refer - 
ences. No, 121. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. 10 years experience as Over- 
seer, Age 30. Married. Good ref- 
erences. Address 121. 


WANT § position as overseer. of 
weaving. 10 years experience as 
overseer and now employed but 
desire to change for good rea- 
sons. Fine references. Address . 
No. 122. 


WANT position as overseer of vard- 
ing. 47 years in card room. % 
years experience as 9verseer. Can 
furnish good references. Address 
No. 123, 


WANT as “chief engineer 
or master mechanic. Have had 


long experience and can give sat- — 


isfactory references. 


Address No 
424. 


WANT position as superinten- 
dent, or overseer of carding in 
jarge mill. Have had 25 years 
experience as machinist, card- 
er and spinner. Now employed. 
Age 37. Married, Can furnish 

pest of references. Address 
No. 125. 


WANT position as superintendent; 


or overseer of large weave room 
Have had long pracctical exper- 
ience and can furnish satisfactory 
reference. Address No. 426. 


Wanted. 

Card and weave room help who 
play in band, 
players. give some induce- 
ment to such help. Address 
Shelby Gotton-Mills, Shelby, N. C 


especially cornet | 


W. P. Leister, Supt. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning. Have had 12 years experi- 
ence on white and colored work. 
both coarse and fine. Age 4. 
Strictly sober. Address No. 117. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of carding and spin- 
ning. Now employed. Long ex- 


perience and good references. Ad-_ 


dress No. 148. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing in Jarge mill. Married. Six- 
teen years experience and am now 
employed but prefer to change. 
Address No. 149. 


WANT position as overseer of an 
ing. 86 years old, married and 
can furnish best of references. 


Now employed in large mill but 
wish to change. 


Address No. 120. 


WANT bieabiine as engineer and 
machinist. Now employed but 
could change on short netice. 
Can furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 127. 


WANT position as overseer of 
carding; or carding and spinning 
in small mill. Age 34. Married 
Long experience. Can furnish 
good references. Address No 
‘No. 128, 


WANT position as superintend- 
ent of yarn mill. Have had six 
years’ experience hosiery yarns. 
Can furnish good references. Age 
30. Married. Address No. 129. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing or spinning or overseer of 
carding and spinning. Have had 
long exPerience and can furnish 
the best of references. Address 
No. 430. 


overseer of. 


WANT position as overseer weaving 
in large mill on white work, 22 
years’ experience on Stafford Au- 
tomatic Looms, also expert on 
Draper Looms. Can get quality 
and quantity. Will consider noth- 
ing less than $5 per day. Address 
No. 132. 


oF 


of mill making cloth, or would 
take overseer of spinning in large 
erences. Now employed .as sup- 
mill. Long experience, good ref~ 
erintendent but wish to. change, 
Address No. 133. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing in small room, or sec- 
. ond hand in large room. Expe- 
rienced on counts from 18s to 
50s. Experienced on plain and 
Draper loome. 
help, sober and reliable. 


Good 
references. 


Address No. 131. 


Good manager of 


WANT position as carder or spin- 
ner. Can take position in short 
notice and ean furnish the best 
of references. _—_ No. 184. 


1T 


FATENTS 
Trade marks and Copyrights 


Send your business direct to Wash" 
ington. Saves time and insure 
better. service. 


Personal tivation 
30 Years Active Service 
&*SHGGERS | 

Patent Lawyers 
‘Suite 74N.U. Washingten, D. C. 


WANT position ‘as superintendeni 
of small yarn mill, or overseer 
of carding in large mill. Familiar 
with white and colored goods. 23 
years experience in mill business 
Now employed as superintendent. 
Would not consider less than 
$3.50 per day. acerees No. 135. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill. Experienced on 


to 40's. 


and can give good references. Ad- 
dress No. 135. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. @§{xperienced on both 
colored and white work, Age 34. 
Married. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 136. | 


WANT as overseer of 
spinning, Experience on. all 
numbers but prefer fine work. Am 
from the South but for severa) 
years have been with fine yarn 
mills al New Bedford and other 
New England towns. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 143. 


white and colored yarns from 8's » 
Have 23 years experience .-- 


WANT position as overseer of 
carding at not less than $3.00. 
Now employed but wish healthier 
location. Have had long experi- 
ence and can furnish best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 137. 


WANT position as superintendent 


or overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at not less than $4.00. Now 
employed in large mill but wish 
to change. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 138. 


WANT position as carder and 
spinner or spinner in large mill. 


Age 34, Married. Good experi- 
ence and references. - Address No 
139. | 


Long experience and now em- 
ployed but: wish larger mill. Can 
furnish best of references. Ad- 
‘dress No. 140 . 


WANT position as superintendent 
or carder and spinner. Now em- 
ployed and can furnish goo? ref- 
erences: Address No. 141, 


WANTED position as overseer spin- 
ning by practical as well as a tech- 


nical man. Married.* Am strictly 
temperate. Can come on short 
notice. Will consider nothing less 


than $2.50 per.day. Address No. 
142. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 


room. 20 years experience. _1U 
years at present place. Strictls 
sober. Good references. Adress 
No. 444. 


WANT position as superintendent... 
or overseer of-large card: room: 


Have had long’ experience and am 
now employed. Address No. 145, 

WANT position as superintendent. 
27 years mill experience. 8 years 
on present position. Experienced 
on both white and colored goods. 
Satisfactory references. Ad- 
dress No. 146. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Experience on 
plain and faney goods but would 
prefer box loom job. Have fill- 
ed former positions satisfactorily 


and can get production at low 


eost. Address No. 147. 


WANT position as* supermtendent 
in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina of Northern Georgia. Long 
experience and can furnish best 
of references as to. ability and 
character. Address No. 148. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Married. Age 40. Have 
run some of the largest rooms in 
S. G and Ga. Can give good ref- 
erences. Address No. 152. 


WANT position as. superintendent. 
Have had long practical experi- 
ence and am now assistant super- 
intendent of a large mill and giv- 
ing satisfaction. Can give as ref- 


erence My present employers. Ad- 


dress No. 149. 


both 


WANT position as superintendent 
or carder’in a large mill: 15 years 
experience as carder. 4 years as 
superintendent. Experienced on 
both plain and fancies. Best of 
references. Address No, 150. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing in a good mill. 
eleven years experience on plain 
and check work. Address No. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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English Manufacturers of Cheap 
Mercerized Goods. 
(Continued from Page 6) 
‘Improvements have also been ap- 
_ plied in mercerizing ranges. The 
stretching of the impregnated cloth 
is now. done on a larger chain than 
formerly, to permit a better wash- 
ing, and to reduce by gradual! 
stretching the breakages of the bor- 
ders. An additional economy in the 
recuperating process is the reduc- 
tion of the acid necessary to neu- 
tralize traces of caustic soda, which 
the best washed mercerized cloth 

contains. 

The goods as they come from the 
merecerizing room are dyed without 
previous drying. Such  improve- 
ments have compelled smaller man- 
facturers to give up mercerizing, as 
it is impossible with small means 
to compete with firms with large 
capital, 
position to introduce all necessary 
items toward a rapid and labor-sav- 
ing manufacture of cheap mercer- 
ized goods.Report of Com. Agt. J. M. 
House. 


Hand-Threading Shuttle. 
(Continued from Page 7). 


their upper ends to guide the thread 
thereinto.. | 

A transverse, circular hole, or 
passage, ad is formed -in the body 
and extends from one side to the 
other thereof, said passage being 
bored in such a position that it in- 
tersects the front bottom portion 
of the threading reeess a2, so that 
the bottom of a3 of said recess, and 
the center line of the passe ad are. 
approximately, in the same horizon- 
tal plane; and that the 
plane, in which the center line of 
said passage is located, is tangent 
to the front side. of said circular 
recess a2. 

A threading slot a6 is formed ir 
the shuttle body, which lies in e@ 
plane which extends obliquely and 
forwardly from the threading re- 
cess a2 to the side of, and down- 
a3 at a forward ingjination, as 
shown in Figs. 4, 3, 7, “and 8, the 
inner end of the slot, as it opens 
into recess a2, crossing, at its middle 
portion, the middle logitudinal, ver- 
tical plane of the shuttle-body, so 
that the bottom of said slot a6 leads 
from the recess a2 at the opposite 
side of the middle line af the body 
from the outer end of said slot. . 

- When the shuttle is to be thread- 


ae od. the filling is drawn by the hand 


forwardly..and downward! into the 
slot a6 and back through the slots 
a? and b2, into the inner end of the 
eye and down through the slot b3 
about the prong b4, into the outer 
end of the eye, the thread being de- 
flected from a straight course as it 
is drawn against the outer side of 
the prong and past the end of the 
same. As the filling is always held 
by the support a3 well above the 
bottom eof the eye b at its inner 
end, or approximately at the mid- 
die thereof, and is also supported 
by the thread-supporting end ai0. 
at the side of the shuttle beyond the 
eye, the filling is not only prevent- 
ed from falling, or being drawn in- 
to the entrance to the slot b3, but 
as said entrance is remote from the 
side of the shuttle, and as the edge 


and therefore in a better 


vertical 


PHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


‘’b6 of the prong is inclined inward- 
ly with relation to the side of the 
shuttle-body, and also with rela- 
tion to the end edge of the opposite 
half of the eye, so that the edge 
of the prong at its end is held at a 
materially greater distance from the 
side of the shuttle-body than the 
end of the end edge portion b5 ‘ad- 
jacent the lug ob’, said portion bd 
is adapted to act to deflect the fill- 
ing, as it is swung about in the eye 
from the end of the prong, thereby 
preventing it from passing under 
the end of the prong, so that the 
shuttle will become unthreaded. 


U will be observed that the filling 
is drawn through the shuttle eye 
with no more obstruction than with ~ 
the ordinary shuttle which ~ 


threaded by suction, so.that the 


thread breakage on this account is 


reduced to a minimum. 


WANT position as overseer of 


weaving. Have held present po- | 


sition as overseer for four years 
Have had good experience on Dra- 
per, Crompton Knowles and dobby 
looms. Good references. Will not 
consider less $3.50. Address 
No. 153. 


March 21, 1942. 


WOON SOCKET R. |. 
tno THREADING , 


is 


Saving of 50 per cent. 


IN. THE OPERATION OF OUR 


Tape Drive Twisters 


FOR COTTON YARNS SHOULD INTEREST YOU, MR. MILL 
MAN AND OUR TWISTERS PRODUCE A BETTER PRO 
DUCT AND MORE OF IT. rd 


RING TWISTERS—AIHl lengths, and sizes of rings. 


COLLINS BROS. MACHINE co. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


A. H. WASHBURN, - -. Southern Agent - - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


overseer of 
15 years’ experience on 


WANT position as 
weaving. 


both white and colored goods. Can | 


furnish references from first class 
mills. Address No. 154. 


WANT position as superintendent z= 


of either yarn or wegving mill of 
5,000 to 15,000 spinds. Af pres- 
ent employed in fine colored goods 


mill. Age 32. Married. 20 years’ 
experience. Good references, Ad- 
dress No. 155. 


Killed hy Dead. Mule. 


It. is to approach the 
business end of a mule, even if a 
dead mule. The other day Jas. 
Brown, of Trade, Tenn., just over 
the state line from Boone, N. G.. 
was kicked to death by a dead mule 
In placing the body of a dead mule 
ona narrow conveyance for remov- 
al from a barn the stiffened legs 
of his muleship were drawn up 
close to his body and in attempting 
to remove the body from the wagon 


the legs recoiled with great force } 


and struck Brown over the heart 
killing him almost instantly—Ex. 


®&. 


First’ Aid to The Peevish. 


Mrs. Newlywed—Oh, Jack, 
mood to-day, that I had to call in 
a pohceman. 

Mr. Newlywed—What! to arrest | 
her? 


Mrs. N.—Oh, no; to pacify her. 


Chance for a Meal. 


“T had been lost three days in 
the woods without food when sud~ 
denly I was confronted with a big 
black bear.” - 

“What did you do?” 

“What would you have done?” 

“I think T should have eaten the 
bear,” 


DAMASK MILL FOR SALE 


As receiver, the undersigned. offers the entire machinery | 
equipment in the Grace Mills, Salisbury, N. C., for sale.” 
This is a complete damask equipment of 36 looms in- 
cluding Cop Winder, Slasher and Auxiliary Machinery 
and supplies. 


Machinery can be operated in the building that it now 
occupies on a cheap rental basis including power, light 
and heat. 


‘Full information can be hdd b addressing 


Ss. B. ALEXANDER, Jr. 


_ Receiver Grace Mills,Box 569, Charlotte, N. C. 


& 


1 Under order of Court the property of the AMERICAN WAREHOUSE CO. will 


the 
cook was in such a. disagreeable © 


Sale of American Warehouse Co. 


~ N. C. and N. 


be sold at public auction on the roth day of April, 1912, at 11 a.m. The’ property 


consists of the main factory building, together with machinery belonging thereto, 
‘the storage warehouse of the Company and the tenement houses of tne Company. 
The minimum bid that can be accepted in accordance with the order of the Court is 
$140,000 and certified check for $14,000 must be deposited by successful bidder 
immediately. atter the property is knocked down to him 


For further details apply to 

| J. ELWOOD COX, High Point, 
E. D. PITCHER, Spray, N. C. 
J. S. McALISTER, Spray, N. C. 


Trustees. 


“T am going on a fishing trip.” 

“fF didn’t know you liked to fish.” 
“How did you get the back of “I dont.” 

your neck so sunburned?” | “Then why do you go on a fishing 
“Wy, I was facin’ the sun with {rip?” 

my back w'en I was in swimmin,” “I can’t ‘aftord any other ‘Kind 


“Why, Johnnie!” 
“What?” 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF “ADVERTISERS © 


ARCHITECTS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


AUTOMATIC BANDING MACHINES 


Cole Bros. 


ALIGNING AND LEVELING APPA- 


RATUS— | 
Kinkead Mfg. Co. 


BELTING— 


American Supply Co. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 


American Supply Co. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
Draper Co. 


BRUSHES— 
S. A. Felton & Son Co, 


CARD CLOTHING— 


W. H. Bigelow. 
Charlotte Supply Company. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 


CABONIZING MACHINES— 


C. G. Sargents Sons 


CARDS— 


Mason Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. - 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Stuart W, Cramer. 


COMBERS— 


Whitin Machine Works. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS (Cloth) 


Grinnell Willis & Co. 


DOBBIES— 


Mason Machine Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
The Stafford Company. 


_ DRAWING FRAMES— 
.Mason--Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 


. Arahol Mfg. Co. 
Danker & Marston. 
A. Klipstein & Co, 
H, A. Metz & Co. 


New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


Seydel Manufacturing Co. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING 
AND FINISHING MACHINERY— 


C. G. Sargents Sons, 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Psarski data Machine Co. 


ENGINEERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 


American Supply Co. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


_HUMIDIFIERS— 


Stuart W. Cramer. 
American Moistening Co. 


HUMIDIFYING MACHINES— 
Sargents Sons. 


_ KNOTTERS— 


Byrd Mfg. Co. 


LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Draper Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln Co. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stafford Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND 


PICKERS— 
American Supply Co. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co, 
Ivey Mfg. Co. 


LUG STRAPS— 
Ivey Mfg. Co. 


MILL CRAYONS— 


American Supply Ce, 


MILL SUPPLIES— 


American Supply Co. 
Charlotte Co. 


NAPPING MACHINERY— 
Stuart ‘W. Cramer. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
‘Kitson Machine Co. 


ERY— 
Stuart Cramer. 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 


Empire Duplex Gin Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 


PUMPS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


QUILLERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


RAILROADS— 


Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern Railway. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Mason Machine Works. 
_ Whitin Machine Works. 


RING TRAVELERS— 


Charlotte Supply Co. 
American Supply Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co, 


ROLLS— 


Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


SEPARATORS— 
Draper Co, 


Union Shuttle Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 


SIZING COMPOUND— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Danker & Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co, 


SLASHERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. — 


POWER TRANSMISSION MAGHIN- 


SOF TENERS—COTTON— 


Arabol MYg. Co. 
New. Brunswick Chemical Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


SPOOLERS— 
Draper Go, 
Whitin Machine Works. 


STEAM ENGINES— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


STEAM SPECIALTIES— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


TEMPLES— 
Draper Co. 


_ TRAVELERS— 


TWISTERS— 
Collins Bros. 
Draper Co. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Draper Co, 


The Stafford Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Danker & Marston. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
HL A. Metz & Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Stuart W. Cramer. 
Draper Co. | 
WILLOWS— 
_€. G, Sargents Sons Co, 


WINDERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


is Received. 


Brothers, 


CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS, 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow Ground _ 
Card Clothing 


Revolving Top Flats Reclethed with eur own | aoe Steel Clip. 
petent men te Clothe or Redraw Fillets. Licker-ins Rewound. Burnisher 
and Stripper Fillets, Drensfield’s Grinder Reller and Emery Fillets. All 
Regular sizes of Card Clothing eney in stock and Shipped same Day 


Com- 


OFFICE AND FACTORY —4th FLOOR TOMPKINS BUILDING 


R. D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


P. O. Box 88 


Bell Phone 404 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 
SHUTTLES—_—_- 
& 
a 
— 
= Seydel Mfg. Co. 
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20 | | SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN | Pee Thursday, March 24, 1912. 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 
| Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
«Realty Building, Charlotte, N. Cc 


mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


“The Yara Conditioning Machine The Charlotte ‘Company 


Lessens the amount of 


yarn and bobbins tied. CHARLOTTE, 


up between spinning | 

Manufacturers of PURE OAK TAN- 
ij NED BELTING. Special attention given 
urnishing New Mills Complete. 


Massachusetts - | or rices. | 
-B.§.COTTRELL Charlotte, N. Southern Agent GENERAL FURNISHERS 


Southern Textile 


DAVID CLARK, Editor 


A weekly publication devoted exclusively to the textile industry of “ South. tt reaches not 
only the mill office, but the superintendents, overseers and master mechanics. 


Subscription $1.00 Per _ Advertising Rates Reasonable 


ON SHUTTLE co. New. oe. 
MANUFACTURERS |OF | | 
POWER LOOM SHUTTLES ge Preparations for Sizing 
‘OF BVERY DESCRIPTION of an 
| | Kinds Gotton Cloths 
SPECIALTIES FOR EXPORT GOODS 
Fitted with Bye Woolen and Worsted | NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
Lawrence, Mass. S. H. BOYD, Greensboro, N. C. 
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